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SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
REVENGE OF THE SIGNOR BASIL. 


BY N P 





WILLIS, 





Tue grand-duke’s carriages, with their six horses and outriders, 
had turned down the Borg’ognisanti, and the * City of the Red 
Lily,” waking from her noon-day slumber, was alive to the sound 
of wheels. ‘The sun was sinking over the Apennme which kneels 
at the gate of Florence ; the streets were cool and shadowy; the 
old women, with the bam/ina between their knees, braided straw 
at the 
slowly over the jeweller’s bridge; the picture-dealer brought for- 





doors; the booted guardsman paced his black charger 


ward his brightest ** master” to the fading light; and whule the fa- 


mous churches of that fairest city of the earth called to the Ave- 


Maria with impatient bell, the gallantry and beauty of Tuscany sped 
through the dampening air with their swift horses, meeting and 
passing with gay greetings amid the green alleys of the Cascine 


rT res and horse men, 


iv, When the carrig 





The twilight had become 
scattered im hundreds through the interlaced roads of this loveliest 
of parks, turned by common consent toward the spacious square in 
the centre, and drawing up in thickly-serried ranks, the scree on 
wheels, the reunion en plein air, which Is one of the most delightful 
of the peculiar customs of Florence, commenced its heathful gaie- 


The showy carriages of the grand-duke and the ex-king of 


ties 
Wartemberg (whose rank would not permit them to share im the 
familiarities of the hour) disappeared by the avenne skirting the 


bank of the Arno, and with much delicate and some desperate speci- 
mens of skill, the coachmen of the more exclusive nobility threaded 


} ] 


+} 


the embarrassed press of vehicles, and laid their wheels together on 
the southern edge of the piazza. ‘The beaux in the saddle, disem- 


barrassed of ladies and axle-trees, enjoyed their usual buttertly pri- 








vilege of roving, with the Light rem and ready spur pushed thei 


hpatient horses to the coronetted panne Is of the loveliest or most 


powerful ; the laugh of the giddy was heard here and there over the 


pawing of restless hoofs ; an occasional scream, half of apprehen- 
le of some young 


its pl ice, and the 


sion, half of admiration, rewarded the darmg caraco 


and bold rider; and while the first star sprang to 


dew of heaven dropped into the false flowers in the hat of the belle, 


and into the thirsting lips of the violet in the field, (sunplicity, like 


virtue, is ifs own reward ') the low murmur of calumny and com- 


plaint, of love and light-heartedness, of politeness, politicks, puns 
and poetry, arose over that assembly upon wheels; and if it was not 
a scene and an hour of happiness, it was the fault neither of the 


The 


fragrant eve nor of the provisions of nature and fortune mate- 


rial for happiness was there 


I, 


A showy caléche, w ! 


t Is of dusky crimson, the hammer-cloth 


n pann 


of the same shade, edved with a broad frince of white. the wheels 
slhivhtly picked out with the same colours, and the coachman and 


ur the southern 


footman in corre spond ng liveries, was drawn up ne 
A narrow allev had been left f 


d the ad 


© horsemen be- 


edge of the piazza 


joing ones, closed uy 





tween Uns equipage at 


mity, however, by a dark green and very plain chariot, placed with 
a bold violation of etiquette directly across the line, and surrounded 
yust now by two or three persons of the highest rank leanmg from 


the r saddles m earnest conversation with the occu] nt Not far 
ir yn the ca eche, mounte d uponan E lish iood-horse of great beauty, 
a voung man had just drawn rem az if mterrupted only for a mo- 
ment on some pressing errand, and with his hat slightly raised, was 
paving his compliments to the venerable Prince Ponistowski, at that 


time the Amphytrion ot Flore nee From moment to moment, 


as 





the pauses occurred in the exchange of courteous phrases, the rider, 





whose spurred heel was close at his saddle-girths, stole an im t 

glance up the avenue of carriages to the dark-green chariot, and, 
excited by the lifted rem and proximity of the spur, the graceful 
horse fretted on his minion feet, and the bend @ ficures from a hun- 
dred vehicles, and the focus of bright eves radiati from all sides 
to the spot, would have betrayed, even to a stranger, that the horse- 


man was of nocommon mark. Around his uncovered temples floated 


locks of the sunnmiest auburn ; and if there 


fair and well-cherished 


was beauty in the finely-drawn lines of his lips, there was an mex- 


pressibly fierce spirit as well 


The Count Basil had been a month at Floren In that time 
t the 


he had contrived to place h 


ce 


mself between duke’s ear and all 


the avenues of favour, and had approache das near, pe rhaps nearer, 
to the hearts of the women of his court. A singular and instinctive 
knowledge of the weakness of human nature, perfected and con- 
cealed by conversance with the consummate refinement of life at 
Paris, remarkable personal beauty, and a quality of scornful bitter- 


ness for which no one could divine a reason in a character and fate 


else so happily mingled, but which at the same time added to his 
fascination, had given Count Basil acommand over the varied stops 
of society, equalled by few players on that difficult and capricious 
instrument. His worldly ambition went swimmingly on, and the 
same wind filled the sails of his lighter ventures as well. The love 
of the Marquesa del Marmore, as he had very well anticipated, grew 
with his influence and renown. A woman's pride, he perfectly 
knew, is difficult to wake after she has once belheved herself adored ; 
and satistied that the portrait taken on the lagoon, a id the intro 


Pitti, 





duction he had given her to the exclusive penetr a of the 


would hold her ull his revenge was complete, he left her love for 


him to find its own food in his successes, and never approached 
her, but to lay to her heart more mordently the serpents of jealousy 


and despair 
For the L 


the deepest of which bi 


Basil had conceived a love, 


had 


idy Geraldine the Count 


s nature was capable Lor , as he 


known her, it was a passion born i Italy, and while ut { 
ities of 


partook Oo 


‘ ' 


ud for its basis the Il well 


first 


the chime, it h habitual a 


At thei 


Englishwoman, newly arnved 


the 





founded respect of a virtuous and sincere friends p 


acquaintance at Paris, the lovely 


from the purer moral atmosphere of her own country, was moving 


but sk 


with tue 


in the dissolute, lfully disguised society of the Faubourg St 


Germain, simple unconsciousness of the pure m heart, mn 


} 


nocent herself, and naturally unsuspicious of others The perteet 
frankness with which she established an imtumacy with the clever 


and accomplished affache, had soon satistied that clear sighted pet 
sou that there Was ho passion in her preference, and, giddy with 
the thonsand pleasures of that metropolis of delight, he hed readily 
sunk his first startled admiration of her beauty in an affectionate 
and contiding friends own her the better qual 


» He had thus s! 


ues of his character only, and, charmed with his wit and penetra 
tion, and somet ay flattered, perhaps, With the devotion ol so a 
knowledged an autocrat of fashion and talent, she had formes 


attachment for him that had all the earnestness of love with 


Passio . but the * knowledge of good an 


evil id by s time driven the Ladv Geraldime from her Eden of 
unconsciousness Sull as ur eproac able an conduct, and perha 
as pure in heart as before, an acquamtance with the forms of vice 
had introduced into her manners those ostensible cautions which 
while they protect, sugvest also what ts to be feared 

A change had tak 1 plac e also m Count Basil He had left the 


with its volatile 


vitreous and mercurial cline of France, d super 
ficial occupations, for the voluptuous and indolent air of Italy, ane 
the study of its lmpassioned detheations of beauty That whicl 


| before been in him an instinct of gay pleasure 


@ pursuil Wiel 


” . 
partie lin the first moment of success, and was second to his am! 





tion or s Vanity had become, m those two vears of a painter's 
life, a t st both of the senses and the magmation, w hie 
usurped the verv throne of his soul Like the Hindoo youth, who 
tinds the gilded plaything of his cluldhood elevated in his mat 
vears into a god, he bows d s heart to what he had held so | \ 
and broucht the costly sacri ¢ ol time and thought to tts a r 
He had ted us eves upon the divine glones of the pene nd wpe 
the breat e wonders of love in marble, beneath the sky and in the 
dissolving air in wh thev rose to tive wand of in lou are 
with his eve disciplined, and his | fused wit tas nd enthy 
siasin, that idolatry of beauty, before se d sens ‘ 
unreal, kindled tts first fres in his mind, and his senses were tox 
cated wit the mcense There is a kind of compre se in the el 
fects of the atmosphere ar darts of Italy If the imtelle Lakes 
warmer hue in its study of the fair models of ant juity, the senses 


in turn become more refined and intellectual In other latitudes 
and lands woman ts loved more coldly After the brief reign of 
passion of mstinet, she is happy if she can retain her empire by 
iabit, or, the qualities of nt tk 
ssimulate her to the ange ee 

eve that should have seen ove o 





if conver 


has made hime 


the painter or the stat 


} mary. Oortot 


sant with their models, is added the umperishable enthusiasm of a 
captivatir and exalted study The mistress of his heart us the 
mistress of his mind She is the breathing realization of that secret 


ideal which exists in every mind, but which, in men iwnorant of the 


tine arts, takes another form, and becomes a woman's mval and 
is hike nothing m 


If polit 8. 


usurper. She is like nothing im ambition—she 


science or business—nothing in out-of-door ple asures 
or the chase, or the acquisition of wealth, is the form of this rulin 


passion, she is unassociated with that waich is nearest his heart, 


and he returns to her with an exhausted interest and a fla 


ronnie 





fancy. It is her strongest tie upon his affection, even, that she 1s 
his refuge when unfit for that which occupies him most—in his fa 


Ile thinks 


of her onlv as she receives him in his most worthless hours, and, 


tigue, his disappointment, his vacuity of head and heart 


as his refreshed intellects awake, she is forgotten with the frst 


thought of his favourite theme—tor what has a woman's loveliness to 
do with that! 


Count Basil had not concluded his first mterview with the Lady 


Geraldine, without marvelling at t feelings with which he 


new 





He had never before realized her singular and 


looked upon her 


adorable beauty. The exquisitely turned head, the small and pearly 


ears, the spiritual nostril, the softly-moulded chin, the clear, loftiness 
ol expression, 


and a throat and bust than whi h those of 


vet inexpressil le deheacy and bnghtness im the hips, 
Faustina im the debcious 
marble of the Gallery of Florence might be less envied by the Queen 
her the 


pr rachal 


ol Love His gaze wandered over these, and followed m 


harmony of her motions, and the native and ur ile 


race 


of every attitude ssionately studied 


and the pictures he had so} 


seemed to fade m his mind, and the statues he had half-worshipped 


1 he 


in ther 


seemed to descend from their pedestals depreciated Lady 


Cieraldine, for the first time, fe/t his eve. For the tirst time 


acquaintance, she was offended with its regard) Her embarrassment 
was read by the quick diplomate, and at that moment sprang mto 
being a passion, which perhaps had died but for the canscious ac 
knowledyment of her rebuke 

I p to the evenmg in the Cascine, with which the second chapter 


of this simply-true tale commenees, but one of the two leadmg threads 
m the Count Basil's woot had woven well “ The jealous are the 
damned,” and the daily and deadly agony of the Marquesa del Mar 
nore was a dark ground trom whoch hos love tot Lady Geraldine 


tened relief His dearest 


rose to his own eve i hewh yov forwarded 
with « il step hos dearest revenee ; mi w © he oe d watch the 
working of his slow torture m the fascinated heart of bos weetum, he 
Was content to suspend a blow to w i that of death would be a 
werey Phe law,” said Count Basil, as he watched ber quivering 
iploring takes cognizance but of the murder of the bed 


hon 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


THE ROVAL BONHON, 





Sas ‘ ' 
l'pow the t ee t the water's ed near the ‘Tuilleries, the 
torr where ct mur had ereete oh of Rome pay 
‘ re ‘ by ¢ Trocadero alte restor on, there was im 
ner times « ot a modest-look ! d encueled by 
artilieia ves ol bape ft | ileal t or in this quiet 
reat, ain t« ely cones 1 bey these ove from publiek 
ze, t resid those davs a dauphin of Ir e, who vught 
to have cended the 1 ‘ md who, after witnes his father, 
sf ( | ‘a te descend the ‘ ol ‘ on im the 
tower ol t eto those of a seafl it La Place de la 
R oe . nou ent ‘ vation 
l on 4 »1 t be aged ‘ SIN VE tt sane 
ore } eu tod ‘ ‘ ‘ 
iit Red Ku from e wolf stuch was one 
‘ t ‘ t Was ‘ i ! A 4 ruarcd, 
I ! i t enol those of « chonin the bea 
he ard j t ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 only « t ) 
‘ t . ih Lbaveytocne 
i Lo severite “ . 9 our of 
‘ ! The ie Leo on re ent 
Ane ' m that ft © of my ave, or rather on 
co ( t the restorat fa never once ove ml to 
eolty ! (a sts eT real to roval ¢ ‘ d 
lo not exe ort ‘ t al iy “ i 
rmiv t 1 4 cls l above ¢ the a Omtment of 
‘ 
fur nifor was that 1 thy la sian nator I, Whieh then 
existe th all tts spl our and ‘ ist ‘ nee and «le 
vot ts We ! j A ad ve elieve t. re i ots acre n 
t sted with the care ¢ t ‘ snl one ! t" on 
ring hne we r, when he was } pitted te nthe Ould 
rou the terrace the days of tull parade adr ‘ ol the 
onal 4 rd, were lso parade and review of the Ro Soulons 
The dauphin was the mo ed upon a re propertionate to ti 
size, upon which he used to parody Lafavetts meantime the latter 


It was by mere 


Was personating royalty at the Cham) 
chance that among all the follies o wt penod, the organmzatn ol 
the Reval Bonbons had not been taken mito se ) consideration by 


the leaders of the revolution The court and our fathers whom it 


protected, often amused themselves in scemy us under arms ; the 


grave aspect we wore was really laughable; mdeed | may say our 


papas themselves were not more comiecal-looking than we were 


At one of the rewrews by our colonel-general, a moglity 


in his suite, to whom, no doubt, every treak was allowable, had the 


personage 





Ser ta 


iP oe 
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buffoonish thought to shower down upon us designedly, with his 
apostate hands, in front and rear of our ranks, a deluge of sugar- 
plums. Can you imagine the scene’ In the twinkling of an eye 
we were all sprawling upon the turf, arms, accoutrements, officers, 
corporals and soldiers, without the least respect for the hierarchical 
order, pushing, scrambling, and disencumbermg ourselves of our 
muskets in favour of a rose-scented sugar-almond, or an anise-seed 
sugar-plum. I have often since then thought to myself what might 
happen, on a review of the national guard, were any one smitten 
with the idea of showering down crosses upon them, similar to our 
refreshing rain on that day. IT cannot doubt but that rank and line 
would be strictly kept by the citizen soldiery. But think of the 
century now on the march, and then at the period of the Royal Bon- 
bons, merely marking time 

One day, O ever memorable day! and the remembrance of which 
will, till death, dwell in my thick-seull memory (I do not deny hav- 
ing one ;) on that day we were informed that the queen, the queen 
herself, Marie Antoinette would, on quitting mass the following: 
morning, come and review us. It was a Saturday, and our parents, 
putfed with the honour, made a previous inspection of our uniforms, 
arms and accoutrements. On that occasion only, the wooden flints, 
with which paternal prudence had furnished our muskets, were 
throughout the regiment replaced by one comme il faut; a distin- 
guished honour which till then we had vainly pante d for, a danger- 
ous favour universally blamed by our nurses 

The review took place as commanded. ‘The queen, on foot, pre- 
ceded by her son, sword in hand, and followed by a brilliant court 
retinue, passed on our front, pinching here and there a grenadier’s 
cheek, chucking under the chin some chub-faced chasseur, and 
I was stationed, I who now address you, on the 


smiling on us all 
Tradition, which never 


left flank of the first rank of the grenadiers 
errs, (so I have heard,) says that | had by far the prettiest, roguish 
face which, in the recollection of a tender mother, had ever been 
surmounted by a straw hat. Good mamma, who never flattered me ; 
she always said I was a perfect picture, lovely to look upon. Be 
it the effect of chance, or be it (as was universally credited in our 
family) that I really was a charming little boy, the queen halted 
when she came up to me, and smiling most mvitingly, asked my 
name. Hereupon | commenced erying, and two streams of big tears 
rolled down my cross-belt, moistening the thick coating of pipe- 
** Poor little fellow !” 
my musket slipped from my hands and 


clay which covered them said the queen ; 


Alas! 
fell at my sovereign’s feet 

had not retreat been cut off on all sides 
little friend!" spoke a voice full of softness and tenderness. “Come, 


“7 must kiss hun.” 
I would have deserted, most assuredly, 


“Do I frighten you, my 


then, cheer up,” and making a sign to a nobleman m her suite, he 
took me up in his arms and raised my face to the same level with 
that of her majesty, who imprinted on each cheek a sweet kiss 
The impression still remains unimpaired, fossil-like, antediluvian 
as Tam, at the present day. In the meantime my tears had ceased 
to flow, inasmuch as the queen hat put into my hand a large box 
of sugar-plums—quite full) And since then, people pass at my 
side, elbowimg and jostling me without deigning a look, without be- 
lieving that prior to the year 1792, I had received a double kiss 
from the queen of France. It is also true to say, that my pride on 
that score has ceased. ‘The review over, at the moment of dismis- 
sal, they distributed to each man a packet of cartouches. We 
strained our eyes to their utmost force, concluding we were going 


to exereise with fre-arms, and congratulating ourselves on our good 


fortune in bemg rid of our papas, who were serving under Lafayette 
One of our comrades, more Impatient than the rest, tore open the 
envelope of the supposed cartouches It contained ten nice sticks 


of sugarcandy 3.G. Ww 


(From the French of Beranger.) 


ROMANCES, 
ADDRESSED BY THE POET TO SOPHIE —., 


WHO REQUESTED HIM TO COMPOSE A ROMANCE FOR HER AMUSEMENT 


* Ta roan que pour tos ye ¢ 





You ask me to compase a long romance, 
Tender and glowing, vigorous, yet retined ' 

My weaken’‘d faney chills ‘neath reason’s glance ; 
For long romances I'm no more inclined 

As from the dawn of life we hurry on, 
Painter and briefer our romances prove , 

In youth's bright summer as we bask, “tis gone— 


Nor lingers long the rich romance of love 


Happy is he who, by some dear one loved, 
Can tind a sister's friendship in her arms ' 
What of excitement pleasure had | proved, 
And all that gives to love its tenderest charms 
The noblest legends of those heroes bold, 
Of errant ladies, and of learned sages, 
Are worthless—~no comparison they hold 
With, dear romance of friendship, thy sweet pages 


A sad romance our history discovers— 
Yet, Sophie, still may joy your wishes bless ' 
May fortune link you to the best of lovers, 
And, by his heart, ensure your happiness ' 
Oh' may you crown with flowers the smiling vears, 
Joyous and gay, exempt from cares and strife ! 
And never may it be your fate, with tears, 


To stain the leaves of the romance of life ' uP 


poral Lash, that he is not present with the drill! 
him coming 
your falls, I hope 


) smartly to the horses’ sides, keeping them well in hand 


COMICK MILITARY SKETCHES. 


SECOND DAY'S DRILL. 


Riding-master.—Where is Cornet Waddle, this morning, Cor- 
Oh, yonder, I see 
Good morning, Cornet Waddle ; none the worse for 


Cornet.—KRather dilapidated, and out of sorts 

Riding-master.— What is the matter, sir 

Cornet.—Why, sit, in the first place, I have two black eyes, 
lacerated shins, broken nose, scratched face, and hypped beside ; 
laughed at by the ladies, quizzed by the officers, and jeered at by 
the soldiers. Do you know, sir, that a rascal in the awkward squad 
had the impudence to say to his comrade as | passed, ** Bill, smoke 
his nose ; twig his black eyes!" It’s what I call a confounded bore 

Riding-master.—Poh, poh, sir !—these are but tritles to what you 
may expect in the army; soldiers are, sir, untaught and unsophisti- 
cated beings, and whenever you should have a broken neck—nose, 
I meant—imake an echelon movement, and get out of the way 
Corporal Lash, what nag have you got for Cornet Waddle to-day ! 

Corporal.—Billy Bounce 

Riding-master.—Oh, the horse that broke Cornet Barrato’s neck ! 

Corporal.—The same, sir 

Coraet.—Much obliged to you, corporal, for your attention to 
my welfare, and shall remember you 

Corporal.—Thank you, sir. Good horse for any thing, sir 

Cornet. —Yes, so | have just heard; leg or neck I suppose is all 
the same to him? 

Corporal. —The latter, sir, | believe he excels in 

Cornet.—I had rather not ride him for a day or two 

Riding-master.—Oh, certainly not! Bring in Antelope. 

Corporal.—W hat, kicking Antelope, sir 

Riding-master.—No, Antelope, the man-eater. 

Cornet.—The man-eater ! 

Riding-master.—Yes, sir; he has been so christened from ha- 
ving thrown Cornet Blackwhite, and then, sir, began to eat him 

Cornet —Preposterous, indeed! If, sir, | may be permitted to 
have the choice of my own death, T would rather choose the least 
evil of the two, and have my precious neck broken rather than be 
eaten alive 

Riding-master.—Certainly, sir ; but pray decide ; we cannot keep 
the ride waiting for these trifling matters, sur. Bring in Billy Bounce 

Corporal.—He is here 

Cornet. —What, that great brute 
of his back ; bring in a ladder, corporal 

Riding-master.—Give him a leg, Corporal Screw 

Cornet.—Easy, corporal ! what the deuse do you think you have 


' T shall never reach the summit 


got hold of! 
Riding-master.—Well done, Cornet Waddle! Don’t touch his 
sides, or he will have you down before you can say O. Let go the 
mane, Cornet Waddle, and heads up. Cornet Shins, what are you 
laughing at, sir’ No laughing while in the ranks, sir. What, hold 
of the mane again, Cornet Waddle! Steady, sir; not even an eye 
What the deuse, Cornet Stew, are you looking be- 
Now, gentlemen, at the word march, press the legs 
March! 


let to move 
hind you for? 


halt! Cornet Waddle, keep his head up, sir 
Cornet.—I wish somebody would keep his heels down 
Riding-master.—1| wish that horse would leave off kicking 
Cornet.—So do I, indeed ; this is what I call perpetual motion 
Riding-master.—Never mind him, sir, he will soon get tired of it ; 
faster! Now, gentlemen, we will try a trot. ‘Trot! faster! Bravo, 
Cornet Thingumbob. Who is that cornet? what is his name!’ 
Corporal. —Skinner, sir 
Riding-master.—Cornet Skinner, bend the small of the back a 
little ; not that way, sir; very well. Gallop! faster; faster! Now, 
gentlemen, mind how you form up into a line. Front form, halt! 
Why, sir, vou will have your brams kicked out; get him round 
Cornet.—I might as well move the nding-school 
Ruling-master,— Put your spurs into his sides, and he will soon 
move ; hold his head up. What, off, sir! 
Cornet.—It looks mightily hke it 
Riding-master —Never mind, sir; when I was learning to nde, 
I did not mind a hundred falls a-day 
Cornet —But | am heartily sick of one ; besides, I have lost the 
heel of my boot and spur, and my shin is very much cut 
| Riuding-master.—Never mind, sir; plenty m the store-room: a 
dozen falls more, sir, will make it neck or nothing whether you ever 
make a good horseman or not. Come, sir, mount again. Cornet 
Shins, if you don’t leave off grinning, you shall have a spell upon the 
same horse 
Cornet Waddle —Do, pray, let him, sir; 
his nding 
Riding-master —Corporal Screw, mount Cornet Shins on Boun- 
emg Bess, and give Cornet Waddle Runaway Kate 
Cornet Waddle.—'Vhank vou, sir 
Riding-master.—Now, mind, keep her well in hand 
breaks from you, vou won't stop her Faster—faster' 
steady, gentlemen—faster—gallop—throw the body well back Cor 
net Waddle, keep her m hand—taster! Halt—halt! there, I told 
you she would be off with vou—let go the mane—halt! Never 
mind a little blood, soldiers often bleed 5 w ipe your face, sir, and at 
army If vour 


he's always boasting of 





It she one 
Canter 


it again; these are but miner considerations in the 
neck was broken you might be downhearted. Never mind a few 
scratches. If vou mind these little penalties, the sooner vou coun- 
termarch, and make a retrograde movement toward home, the betier 
You can now leave the army with credn. but ut vou once embark 


ithe vreat field of gigantick war, and mind being blown up in the 








elements, and then falling on pikes and bayonets, you will be but a 
poor te llow 
Cornet —Elements, pikes, bayonets ' 
Riding-master —Mean, sir! ‘That you must not mind a few ups 
nag; you will tind hun 


Why. what do vou mean’ 


and downs; 
all life, and he will cut many capers 

learn to nde; he has killed some few aspirants, but he has turned 
out some of the best dragoons in the service. Waddle, you look 
tor all the world hke some poor fe llow frozen to death ; a leg here. 
Now, sir, you are a fit sub- 


theretore mount vonder white 
I don’t know a finer horse to 


wndan arm there, ‘Turn m your toes, sir 
ject for an artist—mayestick and noble ; vou wil! do, sir, with a little 
March—trot—gallop' Bravo! 


attention, and a little more courage 
bravo '—halt 

| Waddle —O dear, O dear' my head 1s going round like a whip- 
top—my eyes flash fire—I am so giddy ! 


Riding-master.—A gallop is a most excellent and infallible reme- 
dy for giddiness. Let go the horse’s mane, Cornet Shins What! 
three of you off at once! Cornet Waddle, that is all your fault 

Waddle.—No, sir, it was the fault of the horse ; vou may as well 
ride the limb of a weaver; he goes from side to side, as if by me- 
chanism, and his mouth is as hard as a rock 

Riding-master.— Good nag for practice. Come, gentlemen, mount 
once more, and we will then go home. Steady, steady! We will 
now charge. Recollect, Cornet Waddle, forming two deep, you 
are the right-hand man of the rear rank, and in your telling off mght 
by threes. Gallop—front form two deep. Bless me, Cornet Wad- 
die, do be more attentive ! 

Waddle.—O dear, © dear! 

Riding-master.—W hat is the matter, sir’ 

Waddle.—My shin is broken, all the buttons are torn off my 
leathers, one of my spurs is gone, and J have lost my cap 

Riding-masier.—The etlects of inattention, sir; sheer neglect of 
instructions ; I must really send you back to the goose-step again 
Put your horse round or you will be killed 

Waddle.—1 might as well endeavour to move St. Paul's 

Riding-master.—W hat, off again, sir! Are you hurt? 

Waddle.—No, sir, | begin to get into a systematick way of fall- 
ing, without hurting myself; but my head is going round like a 
windmill : , 

Riding-master.—Repose a little, and that will go off 

Waddle —W hat, on the ground, sir! 

Riding-master. —Y es, sit ; many a better man has reposed on the 
cold earth, and some have made the earth their last pillow. Despise 
not the arid sand as thy bed, nor the flinty rock as thy pillow: i is 
the soldier’s grand and universal bed of war. Why, what are vou 
blubbering about, sir? ; ; 

Wadd/e.—You touched a chord that vibrates a sound in my ear 
that is most heart-rending. It was my father’s last earthly pillow 

Riding-master.—Come, sir, no more of this Corporal Screw, we 
will break up for to-day, and begin a new movement to-morrow 





ORIGINAL COMMONPLACES., 


SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


In our search after happiness we are often too busy with the 
means to reach the end. We lay a net for the object of our hopes, 
and are ourselves entangled 'n its toils. It is sometimes curious to 
observe the suecessive entanglements to which one 1s hable, the 
means within means which may engross one’s attention. Observe 
the course which led the philologist to his present devotion. He 
sought happiness in common with his fellows : to be happy he thought 
he must be distinguished, to be distinguished in any department of 
life, he knew he must be learned, to be learned in the classicks he 
must pursue philology. He is like a man who sets out to mount to the 
top of some house, but who, in his ascent, is so amused with the 
intricacy of the staircases, that he lingers for ever on the first flight 
ol steps 

From a trifling incident in the lives of Byron and Gibbon, we may 
learn the essential diversity between the poetical and the philoso- 
phick mind. Byron, when speaking of his admission to Cambridge, 
says that the heaviest, saddest feeling of his life, was to find that he 
was no longer a boy. Gibbon, in describing his entrance at Oxford, 
exults that he now felt himself a man 

A Grecian poem possesses an oneness which does not belong to 
any Roman production ; it is the development rather than the com- 
position of an idea. ‘The breathings of the Roman lyre rarely rise 
to the dignity of inspiration, and we feel in reading their choicest 
productions as if they had been written rather than created 

How rarely are the theory and the practice of prudential wisdom 
We learn from the memoirs of De Retz, that La Roche- 
Rochefoucauld studied 


united ! 
foucauld was an unsuccessful politician 
men individually ; De Retz, in masses ; the one learned wisdom, 
the other practised tact 

‘To preserve ourselves happy, it is not enongh that we have ex- 
we must keep open the well-springs of 
Notwithstanding the rivers which 


ternal sources of comfort ; 
contentment and peace within 
flow inte it, the ocean would decrease if it were not for the fountains 
within its bosom 

Oftentimes those opponents or detracters of great men, who sully 
or diminish for awhile the lustre of a noble genius, are credited for 
more amlity than they deserve, as the clouds which dim the moon to 
our sight are themselves decked with a radiance not their own. 

A woman possessed of genius and literature, is perhaps unnatural ; 
“flower of 


so also the garden rose, the * queen of flowers,” the 


love” is, by the laws of botany a monster, yet a lovely one 


“Tf l were neh,” says the poor philanthropist—* If 1 had health,” 


savs the enthusiastick invalid; alas! all mankind are confined mo- 


. in the castle of “If.” 





rally, as Mirabeau was physical! 


How su 


terestedness it priv ite matters, as membe rs of society ; and so re ady 


gular that we should be so slow to credit men for disin- 





to credit them for it, pubher afiairs, as patriots 

To gain the reputation of much talent, throw away the little which 
vou have The Roman garnson which threw away the loaves, was 
sup} osed to possess an nmmense deal of bread 

Cireat men even in distress are not viewed but through the shades 
of prejudice, as the sun in eclipse cannot be gazed on, save through 
glasses darkened by smoke 

i ose who 1 one sces Ce nstantly, re the best judges of one’s teim- 
wer: those whom one sees rarely. of one’s talents 

He who is called an o al auth is only less honest than he 
who fills his books with quotations 

No author is so excellent as to have no contemner; none so fee- 


ble as to have no admurer 
No man ever vet made a gift without hoping for some sort of 
equivalent return 
There are few persons who would not rather be loved than 


respecied 
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ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK. 


COLERIDGE’S IDEAS OF MARRIED HAPPINESS. 


Tuers is a parcel of ill-natured and crabbed fools or cynicks, or 
both, who are ever cracking ribald jokes against the blessed and holy 
estate of matrimony—grumbling and uncomfortable old bachelors, 
who envy the enjoyments of the sensible married man—or indivi- 
duals, whose unhappy temper and disposition have proved an ob- 
stacle to their finding pleasure in wedlock, and would have made 
them discontented in Elysiam. We always thought Coleridge a 
sage and reasonable man, until we read the following piece of 
cynicism : 

* Colerndge used to say, that the most happy marriage he could picture or 
image to himself, would be the union of a deaf man to a blind woman.” 

Contrast this with his youthful teelings before he became soured! 
It was not thus he thought, when he wrote his ** Genevieve.” 

* All impulses of soul and sense 
—. thrill’d my guileless Genevieve ; 


yusick and the doleful tale, 
rich and balmy eve ; 








And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and chensh’d long! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush'd with love and virgin-shame, 
And, hike the murmur of a dream, 
1 heard her breathe my name ! 
Her bosom heaved—she stepp'd aside, 
As, conscious of my look, she stepp’d— 
Then, suddenly, wtth trmorous eye, 
She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She press'd me with a meek embrace, 
And, bending back her head, look’d up, 
And gazed upon my face.” 


IMPORTANT TO BACHELORS. 


We have always thought and asserted, that bachelors were sui- 
cides of their own happiness, but we were not aware that at the 
death of a bachelor, a verdict of felo de se might with perfect jus- 
tice be recorded. The following statistical facts, which we pub- 
lish for the benetit of that unhapyy class, will we hope set them a 
thinking not only of the comforts and blessings enjoyed by their 
married acquaintance, but also induce them to do the greatest 
honour to their father and mother, to wit: by following their ex- 


ainple, in order that their days may be long in the land. 


Some very curious facts on the sabect of marriage, as connected with 
longevity, are stated by Dr. Casper, in a paper of his lately published at 
Bertin. It had been long ago vaguely asserted that bachelors are less long- 
lived than married men. Hufeland and Deparcieux were of this opimon ; 
and Voltaire observed that there were more suicides among those who had 
not given hostages to fortune, than among those who had. Oder, however, 


was the first who set on foot the inquiry with exactitude, and he found 
(* Bibl. Britamque,” Is14,) that in the case mean duration of 
for the marred woman of twenty-five, Was above thirty-six years ; wlule 
unmarried it was but thirty and a half. At thirty there was a differ- 
ence of four years in tavour of the married, and at thirty-five, two vears, 
aid so on. It may be said, perhaps, that married females ought te be con- 
sidered as picked lives, but, as Dr. Caspar observes, this is far from being 
generally the case, especially in the middle and upper classes of society , i 
1s chiefly among the lower orders, where a hveliiiood is procured by labour, 


of temales, the 
lite 


for the 












that unportance js attached to the bodily health and vigour of the female 
With regard to men, we gather trom Deparcieux and the Amsterdam tables, 


ws «f 2 


Is twernty- 
iteen for the married ; 
the a ot forty, there are 
il more striking as 
but twenty-two unmarned men 
even bachelors for twenty-seven 


mortality of those from thirty to forty-five ve 
for the unmarned, while it is but eis 
and that for the tortv-one bachelors who attain 
seventv-eight married men. The diffe 
ave advances: at the age of sixty the 


alive for forty-eight inarried ; 





that the 
seven per cent 








nee becomes stt 





> are 
at seventy, ¢ 


married men; and at eighty, for the three bachelors who may chance to be 
alive, there are nine Benedicts The same proportion very nearly holds 
good with respect to the female sex: seventy-two married women, for ex- 





hitv-two unmarned reach the 
vint 


to onze VEIT 


ain the ave ot forty-five, while 
same time of life. M. Cas + ine 
coutestably settled, that in both sexes marriage ts 


only 





t onclusion, considers the i as NhOW ine 





conducive 


THE FIRST INSTANCE OF A * BULL.” 
Tu Milton's 


figure of spec ch called a * bull,” 


Paradise Lost there are several instances of that 


which we cited in the Mirror 


some months ago. A writer, in one of the English periodicals, has 


discovered the first example of this rhetorncal blunder in Anacreon, 


who, im an ode which winds up in praise of woman, treats us to the 


following specimen of natural history 





* Nature hath given, (for their weapons of offence and defence.) horns te 
bulls, houts to horses, swiftness to hares, acavern of teethto lons ; to fishes 
the power of swemming ; to birds the power of flying ; to man she has given 
wisdom.” 

“IT cannot resist the temptation te quote the two next lines, as they afford 
A specimen of, perhaps, the tirst éudl on record The d sinner was most 
Laely drunk when he wrote them 
* For woman, she had nefheng lett 
What then dtd she grve Aer Beauty.’ 
Ts beauty nothing’ He afterward tells us, that this same beauty is more ter- 
rible mm its effects than fire and steel united.” 
SENSIBLE MODE OF DUELLING. 
Duels are of much more fre juent occurrence in the French 


Chamber of Deputies than in any other assemblage, and we have 


been struck by the little mischief resulting to the parties in these 


rencontres. The cause of this immunity from corporal per] appears 


to be wreconcerted, and net to be attnbutable to defective vision 


or unskilfulness ; it seems that, while they not unfrequently load their 


dice with lead, thev take e sper ial care to ke ep it out of the barrels 


of their pistols; that is to sav, if any credence mav be attached to 


Mr. Bulwer's statement 


depute.” 
i the senatorial combatants 
ism on the age---men fight for honour, and cheat ul.” 


These balle, evape- 





to f te 
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OMNIBUS CODE. 

We met with the following regulations for the preservation of 
order and comfort in omnibuses, in turning over a file of London 
papers. They are of universal application, and their observance 
would be as useful here as in London. 


1. Keep your feet off the seats. 

2. Do not get into a snug corner yourself, and then open the windows to 
admit a north-wester upon the neck of your neighbour 

3. Have your money ready, when you desire to alight 
valuable, that of others may be 

4. Do not impose on the conductor the necessity of finding you change 
he ts not a banker. 

5. Sut with your limbs straight, and do not, with your legs, describe an 
angle of forty-five degrees, thereby occupying room sufficient tor two persons 

6. Do not spit upon the straw. You are not ina hogsty, but in an omnibus 
travelling in a country which boasts of Its refinement. 

7. Behave respectfully to females, and put net an unprotected lass to the 
blush, because she cannot escape from your brutality 

8. If you bring a dog, let him be small, and confined by a string 

9. Do not intreduce large parcels ; an emnibus tis not a van 

10. Reserve bickerings and dis n field. The sound of your 
own voice Taay be musick to you ot so, perhaps, to those of 
your companions 

If you will broach politicks or re 

have an equal nght not to have them want 

12. Retrain from affectation and conceited airs. Remember, that you are 
riding a distance for sixpence, which, tf made in a hackney-coach, would 
cost you as many shillings. and that, should vour pride elevate vou above 
plebeian accommodations, your purse should enable vou to comunand arts 
tocratick Indulgences 


If your time is not 


; 














1 





om, speak with mederation ; all 
niv shocked 





NAMES. 

We do not remember to have seen a more egregious piece of ab- 
surdity than one which is to be found in the notices to correspon- 
dents of the February number of the * Metropolitan Magazine 
There are, we believe, about fifteen thousand attornies in England ; 
no wonde r, then, that they are forced to resort to very peffy means 
not tor the 


The following, were it 


of gaining their subsistence 
date and signatures, we should undoubtedly have classed among the 
exuberant creations of the editor’s brain. Mr. Petty, we think, may 
be considered as having taken extraordinary pams to have proved 
himself a petti/ogger, and to have * written himself down an ass.” 
** Stockesley, 31st Dec. 1835 
Sirs—lI request you to send me (bv return of post) the name of the writer 
of the article entitled * Names,’ inserted in the * Metropolitan Magazine 
the month of November by vou, otherwise 1 will consider 
you responsible for the libel therein contamed. [ am, sirs, vours, etc 
Joun Perry, solieit 





last, published 


Messrs. Saunders and Otley, publishers of the ‘Metropohtan Magazine 
Conduit-street, London.” 
This is the libel complained of. The 


upon names 


author is endeavouring to be funny 


“A Mr. Peacock, do we not expect him to ‘untold a fed” or a Mr. Cock, 
that he will crow over us’ or if we meet a sureeon of the name of Duck, 
we not expect him to be little better than a quack’ or an atborney surname 


Petty, do we not mentally add, * Foeger? 
A THOUGHT. 

Mrs. Trollope, in her work on France, says, “I was so much 
struck by the truth and eloquence of +a thought,’ which | found 
the other day, in turning over the leaves of a French lady's album, 
that | 


translate it 


transeribe it.’ We follow Mrs. 'Trollope’s example, and 


the elegs ints, and only encourage tl 


reproach 





‘To proseribe essen 


tial 
and roses in the 


ose which are 
1 


vy useful, ts similar to ature tk flowers, 


SAIC 





astnines 





manner as she produces fruits.” 


CIVIL LIBERTY. 





The emperour of Russia ought to confer upon Mrs. Trollope the 
dignity of grand cross of his unperial order of the black or brown 
following contribution to the system of military yuris 


prudence, whose blessings are so liberally poured out upon Poland 


bear, for the 


“In fact, 1 be t ever 


furnish the « 


eve ms been and ever w be found, that tr 


nly means of Kec t remarkably tree people in order 


A FLATTERING COMPLIMENT. 


A correspondent has handed to us the following remarks, which 


we cheertully incorporate into this department of our paper 





























An elegant and craceful incident has lately oceurred, which is deservir 
of praise, not only on acco fils pa sina oi taste, but als s 
tends to foster and encourage a spirit of tlantry and chivalry, which, 
out such stirring influences, ! e utterly forgotten and the all-engrossing 
’ pe nfog 
tu wild enterprises, 
vi rable to the « i 4 
vis of tus lady that he rece t 
‘ “i ,w onhis "i 
{ the a ces of the 
‘ od, aavd It Was the 
chsotn ile, Ww 
wi that, inthe regular and cise ned ar s ott } ‘ 
ers and standards of reciments have, im 1 wierabie ni 
presented to these to whom they were to se © as the 1 stars 
tory, but that their tart ors Ww polit the t sa pe ort 
them, and mtertwisted the td ‘ et. satin, and othe sents, to w 
the seldier looks with mulitary enthusiasm, and wh tee ‘ ow his 
every feeling. The waving of banners over the departed warriour ts a grate 
testimonal te honour, courare, and pat t i‘ every tende amd we 
rous emotion, and the solider con ors hime! nul to detend the t 
only for hes own and lus country’s sake, tut so because they are the tr 
which beauly pays to v r. ant wt t ' ave othe « intent ae rame 
that the pledge would be wort! ede 
There are many cases rv ted im histor f the devotional feelw “ 
Wihneh the s« er regards his s via wit =the we known if ter 
f Sergeant Jasper, one ot “* Ma ‘ ' “ shrouded timself, f eatt 
ma hehie Winding-sheet, tie very ¢ irs presented te h company " 
delivered into his own hands | wiv, ast t ue “ Iw 
nore recent tees ave Th ‘ ct mieriot 
histery ; they occurred 
On Albuers's . 
ind a grateful and adm ‘ try has re event in marble, ar 
the tronged monuments iis its f we reineste 
These remarks have grown out ‘ cu tance, whi we have tie 
in the daily papers. It is an invit to artists, ttee of offer 
of the math reciment t the ar ery oft at a hone t “ 
membered, by those w ave read MJ st s recent men 
Lafavette, ‘ ssw t« honour t thee warr t " i 
them with ‘ $ a sta ‘ ! Tw os, wl 
names are not given “ ‘ et ‘ ed for U patrotisn 
wrality, have. it appears, presented t “ ov ' ars 
to the gallant and we ! . " Coleone! S or, ft 
this purpese, and a pret mol ‘ rae i » : s uffere 'y¥ 
ve committee lo any one v ww ‘ the sole + | frst«f Aor 
in order to carry ute effect, nas en ! Temi the m 
uunded donors r 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Wuoerver, with knowledge and impartiality, examines the ques 
uon, whether the writings of the Old Testament are authentick, 
will undoubtedly be compelled to reply in the aflirmanve 


1. Noone unposter can have forged them « this ts proclaimed 


by every page of the Old Testament. What diversity in lan 
guage and expression! Isaiah does not write like Moses, nor Jere 
miah like Ezekiel; and between these and each of the minor 


prophets, as relates to style, there is a great gulf tixed 
structure ef language, m the books of 
much that is peculiar; m the book of Judges occur provincialisms 
and 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel abound in Chaldaisms 
writers who 


The gram 


Mose s, contams 





matical 


barbarisms ; Isaiah moulds common words mto new forms ; 


In short, as we pro 


ceed from the assume an carly date, to those who ar 


more recent, we observe the language ma gradual declhme, until i 
sinks at last into phrases of mere Chaldee 





Then what diversity in the march of thought and range of ima 
gery! The stringed instrument resounds when strack by Moses 
and Isaiah; and is soft in mtonation at the touch of David ‘The 


muse of Solomon swells in the splendour of t! 
court, but her sister, artlessly apparalled, strays with David along 
rivulets and banks, over plaims, and among flocks and herds. One 
poet is onginal, as Isaiah, Joel, and Habakkuk ; another imitative, 
as Ezekiel. One wanders the untrodden path of a genius, while at 
tus side, another loiters along t! 


© most voluptuous 





he beaten pathway From one pro 


ceed flashes of surprising knowledge, and about his neaghbour not 
a spark of learning has ever kindled 
writer glow strong EF. 
more and more languid, and in the 
Finally, even im manners, 
At first, all rs plain and simple ; Homer, and 
dav, among the Bedouwm Arabs. ‘This u 
gradually lost in luxury and eflemmacy, and at last wholly disap- 
Lhere 
sudden transition; but throughout, an advanec 


sive 


Through the most ancien 
in his successors they become 
latest they 


the 





ryptian teimts ; 
ire entirely extinet 


there ts most beautiful gradation 


in at the present 


as 


genuous simpli ty is 


pears in the voluptuous ceurt of Solomon is nowhere a 


gradually progres 
| one ‘ } hitl wl took | t that 
me but tenerant or thoughtless skepticks can adm ha 





the Old Testament has been forged by ove imposter 

I 
and in a late century, have at the same time forged our Ser ptures 
of the Old Testament 


conformable to the progress of the human mind 


** But, ye rhaps, SEVERAL tmpostors have made common cause, 





Yet how could they forge, m a manner so 
llow was rt pos 
This ev 

writer 


sible in inodern times, to form the language of Moses’ 
In tine, 


supposes the existence of another; they could not therefore have 


' j 
iwWwaves 


dently transcends all human powers one 





arisen, all at the same frome; it must have been im suecession 
“Ve rhaps, then, at d fi rent } reds there have been such impos 
tors, who proceed in the introduction of spurious writings, just 
where ther forging predecessors had left off lence may be ex 
tamed the allussons of the writers to each other hence that 
striking rise i a 1 the parts ! ° But 1.) How was tt possible, that 
no one discovered and exposed the unposition, and so branded the 
imposter, that after ages might be seenre How cenld a nation, 
repeatedly, at different times, permut itself to be deeewed' And 
(2.) What purpose could such anit stor have! To «ral the 
Hebrew nation Then trom lis pranses result most @rnevous deta 

mations; for the Hebrew people, accord sto the Old "Testament, 
act at all tunes a most unworthy part'—Or to degrade the Ve 

brews! Vet. im this case, how could the nation permit hooks to 


be obtruded on them that detamed their character, and told un plam 


words how often foreign conquerors may have trodden then 
under foot 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY 

One man by lus own unanied efforts « rot ve the Buble ’ 
nation, or preach the gospel in a half emilved provines, OF Upo 
land of tawny savages, hall round the lobe There must be a 
reat combination to efleet olects which are so ereat comy oa 
with the narrow liuts of individual power low wonderful are th 
results secured by the contrivances and ts of Tite A solitary 
widow, m her home among the distant forest: ts an hourer two 
at her lonely fireside, m order to ¢ tr e } the share to the 
spread of the gospel; her work tells on the oo sof savages te 
thousand miles from her humble dweller A farmer's children « 
tivate a littl piece ol gro ndin them father rorden, and chance its 








products in the autumn fora Goilar It passes tron ther hand 
they see it no more but oma fe months, the nu ek metal core 
out in the shape of a the smal rs ott word of God, and love 
for half a century to tell tts m me to the bomehted peanle of 
some forewn land A tumd and retiring d tearful davehter of 
Zion, wishes to do something for her Maste ind she mdustnea \ 
ples her need durin the bor nler eve of a single season 

months afterward 1 conse om ofit, a mses are 

child, whom she neve mw. in a country which «he | 
searcely heard of, os told that he ean he el ! d fed dt ’ 
through the metramentality of a love wheeh has reached half round 
the ol to? ner ? moreiel repens This Tepe v 

ER PENTANCE 
before 

We end our mleromare, “tes fit that we 

Should leave corrnption, and foul sin behind ue 

hut with washed feet and hands, the heathen dared t 


Enter their pagan temple and tor me 
‘Te hope my passage 0 eternity 

Can be made easy, toll | shall shake off 
‘The burden of my sine mn free contessi 
‘ 


ced with sorrow, and rm pentance for trem 
Is ayainst Treason 





LONGINGS FOR HEAVEN 
(bh that to me the wings were ven 
That bears the turtle to ost; 
Then would I cleave the vault of heaver 
Ved flv away, and be at rest I’ miv 6 
SIN 
Our sins, hke to our shadows, when 
Our dav rs um tts glory, scarce appeared 


Toward our evemny, they grow black aud lengthen 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 
DELIZIE FIORENTINE. 


Residence at Florence—its theatres—the Pergola—the grand-duke—erremomal 
and etiquette when he attends the theatre—the antiquity of the house of Lor- 
raine—sketch of its history 


Tue monuments of Florence do not constitute its only claims to 
distinction among the cities of Italy. The salubrity of the climate, 
the beauty of the environs, a degree of liberty which you enjoy no- 
where else in Italy, the satisfaction of seeing all the principal news- 
papers of London and Paris, the noble establishments for the pro- 
motion of science and the arts, are circumstances which attach many 
stranvers to Florence ; add to these solid advantages, that it 1s the 
residence of a gay nobility and a magnificent court, and you have 
an amount of attractions which no eity in Italy ean equal 

From the monuments [ pass to the theatres. Of these I propose 
to give you some account, tn the course of which I shall make some 
remarks on the Venus of the grand-ducal gallery, and have more to 
say on the divinity of the Pergola, the two most remarkable per- 
sonages in Florence after the grand-duke. Of the eight theatres, 
which serve to amuse the evenings of the Florentine publick, the 
principal is the Teatro della Pergola, (the Pear!,) appropriated to the 
performance of operas It is, as are some of the others, honoured 
with the titles of Imperiale and Reale, and the books (which they 
sell at the door) of the plays which are performed there, bear on 
the title-page, Sotto la protezione di sua Altezza Imperiale and 
Reale Leopoldo, secondo Gran-Duca di Toscana,” etc., etc., etc., 
(under the protection of his imperial and royal highness Leopold 
the second, Girand- Duke of Tuseany,) ete. ete., ete. The establish- 
ment receives an annual sui from the grand-duke, as the receipts 
alone would not be sutlicient to defray the expenses, which the 
amounts paid the principal performers, and the cost of decorations, 
render very heavy ; and he also lends them his soldiers whenever 
the opera requires any oulitary display. It is here that the whole 
fashionable world is assembled, and the court 1s frequently present 

‘The theatres are open almost every day, but they are more open, 
if I may so say, on Sunday, than on other days, and the court as 
well as other persons, seem more fond of going there on that day 

Suppose one to be sitting alone in the evening, fatigued with the 
studies of the day, and tired of staying at home, in this case he has 
only te bend his steps to the Pergola; there let him listen to the 
yoice of Signora Shutz, and sun his soul in the eyes of Signora Del 
Sere; then uf the singing and the tragick powers of the first do not 
shake lus inmost soul more than this, if the smiles of the second do 
not with resistless force at once ravish his heart, to whatever degree 
it may have been compromised when he entered the theatre, he must 
be made of sterner stutl than most other people 

On passing along the street, in which the theatre is situated, you 
find yourself in the hands of power, four sentinels being stationed 
in the front of the building. On entering, a string of arguments in 
favour of good order, in the shape of as many muskets, held each 
by a soldier, is the first object you encounter, in one of the vesti 
bules through which you have to pass, and others are stationed far- 
ther on in different parts of the establishment 

The Salle of the Pergola, 1s a pleasing and rather elegant speci 
men of theatrical architecture; and, as like all others in Italy, it dif- 
fers considerably from those m France, England, and the United 
States, | shall give you some account of it. The dimensions are 


greater than those of any theatre in the United States; the pit 1s 


arranged as in other theatres, but the elevation, instead of first boxes |. 


and then galleries, is divided into tive tiers of boxes, one above ano- 
ther, all on the same plan. The boxes are all separated by partitions, 
so that each forms an apartment, where people sit at their ease, 


converse and receive visits. Many of them are private property, and | 


have the arms of the family on the door, and the owners of them 
may be said to be at the same time at home and at the opera 

The composition of the Sadle is simple, but well conceived, and 
the grand difficulty in all theatres, of connecting that part of the ele- 
vation, which forms the fronts of the boxes with the ornamental fa- 
cade of the stage 1s pretty well got over. ‘The material is superb, 


the whole elevation bemg stuccoed with sca/iogla, a costly substance, | 


generally employed only in the apartments of a palace, and seldom 
met with out of Italy. Its marble hue affords an admirable ground 
to the gilded ornaments, which are modestly employed, and to the 
crimson drapery of the reyal box, Asa composition of colours, this 
interiour is extremely chaste, the material itself undisguised by 
paint, forming the greater part of the surface, and the painted ceil- 
ing, the central compartment of which exhibits silver stars on a blue 
ground, being entirely in keeping with the clear white of the eleva- 
tion. The polished surface of the scaliogla, the curtains on the 
fronts of the boxes, the delicacy of the painted and gilded orna- 
ments, the finish of the whole, and the nicety with which it is kept, 
give to this Sal/e the air of the interiour ef an apartment in some 
vast palace, much more in keeping with the object of such an edi- 


fice than the uncomfortable out-of-door aspect of some theatres. In | 


the centre of the great arch which divides the Sa//e from the stage, 
is a sort of segment of the face of a clock, which indicates the hour 
to both the audience and the actors. Close to this are placed the 
arms of the grand-duke, appearing to indicate, that the whole esta- 
blishment is in the possession of the prince. ‘The most imposing 
object is the box of the grand-duke, placed directly opposite the 
stage, where it occupies the space of six ordinary boxes, having the 
length of three and the height of two, rich in crimson and gold, and 
surmounted by the grand-ducal crown. The interiour forms a sa- 
loon, superbly decorated, with a ceiling vaulted and painted, and gay 


| with mirrors and wax-lights. What with the unreasonableness of 


the dimensions, the regal ornaments, and the /uxe of the imteriour, 
it enriches the general aspect of the Salle, and reigns throughout 
the whole, in opposition to that coldness of colour, and want of re- 
lief, which would otherwise be obtrusive features. Close to the 
stage, between the pilasters on the right side, is another box of the 
same size with the ordinary ones, similarly ornamented with cur- 
tains and a crown, though with less state than the first ; this is the 
private box of the grand-duke, the other being reserved for extra- 
ordinary occasions. 

When the sovereign enters, all hats immediately come off, and 
are kept off while he remains in the theatre, and he 1s always re- 
ceived with more or less applause. During the performance, his 
presence makes itself felt in a very particular way ; when any pas- 
sage pleases to such a degree, that its repetition is desired by the au- 
dience, they makea great deal of noise mixed with cries of ** ancora,” 
but they might continue to ery until next morning, unless a sent- 
ment of approbation has also been excited in the mind of the sove- 
reign ; in this case the royal pleasure is expressed by a clapping to- 
gether of the royal hands, on which signal the performers tmmedi- 
ately come forward and repeat the passage , but no clapping from 
the royal box, and no repetition of a passage can ever take place 

Leopoldo Secondo, the reigning grand-duke of Tuscany, who 
sits on the throne of the Medicis, and tramples under foot the tro- 
phies of the republick of Florence, descends, as your readers are 
aware, from the ancient family of the dukes of Lorraine, to the go- 
vernment of which they were raised toward the middle of the ele- 
venth century ; and where, for the seven hundred years which pre- 
ceded their elevation, they acted not an inconsiderable, or indeed 
inglorious part, among the secondary princes of Europe 

Besides carrying On, On their Own account, as many wars as other 
princes in their situation, they frequently engaged in the wars and 
expeditions of the kings of France, and the emperours of Germany ; 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on another, without any more re- 
gard to the interests of their subjects, than any other set of men, 
in stations so elevated, have generally exhibited. Thus Jean the 
first fought against the English at the battle of Poitiers, in 1356, 
where, after performing prodigies of valour, and having two horses 
killed under him, he was taken prisoner and carried to England 
Rene the second, defeated in the year 1477, in a furious battle fought 
uoder the walls of Nancy, the famous Charles Le Temeraire, duke 
of Burgundy, in which the latter lost his life. Having inherited the 
claims of d°’Anjou, Reneé the first, to the crown of Naples, he was 
the first of this family whe placed in his arms the crowns of Hun- 
gary, Naples, Jerusalem and Arragon. Finally, Charles the fourth 


», by defeating in 1683, as 





rendered a more important service to Euro} 
commander of the imperial forces, the Turkish army of two hundred 
and forty thousand men, which had laid siege to Vienna 

| Then there was Thierrt Le Vaillant, Ferri Le Luitteur, Charles 


Le Hardi, and | know not how many other pugnacious personages, 


inwhom the combative qualities of the race seem to have been ex- 


hausted ; for the present grand-duke, fortunately for his subjects, 
is entirely free from any military mania, and whatever may be his 
sensations, when he reads the exploits of his ancestors, or when he 
contemplated their monuments in the church of the Cordeliers at 
Nancy, his appearance, as he sits im bis box at the opera, ts that of a 
man entirely indisposed to follow their example. 

Since the last hundred years, the history of their family is con- 
nected with important changes in the face of Europe ; raised in the 
person of Francois Euenne. first grand-duke of ‘Tuscany of the 
house of Lorrame, to the empire, While the younger branch remains 
grand-dukes of ‘Tuseany ; in the meantime Nancy, their aneieut ca- 


pital, where repose in their gothick tombs, I know not how many ge- 


nerations of their ancestors, has dwindled to the cluef town of a 
French department ; and the people of ‘Tuscany, after having seen 
the last of their plebeian dukes deposited in the splended mausoleum 
of San Lorenzo, may find what good they can, in the present state 
of atlairs, in obeying, in the person of their present sovereign, Leo- 
pold the second, a prince of as illustrious blood as any in Italy. 

This an interesting sight to see this individual descended from so 
many princes and warriours, and mixed with the blood of every roval 
family in Europe, seated in his box at the Pergola. As I said be- 
fore, he is always received with considerable applause, and, on the 
whole, he deserves it; forif he 1s not all that he might be, he is not 
half as bad as the other Italian princes, or one-tenth part as bad as 
he might be, considering the unlimited power of domg evil whichis 

\lodged m his hands ; indeed, on the contrary, he appears to be 
a very worthy man, and as fit a person for a soverign, as one could 
expect to find, among the royal families of Europe. 

What with his palaces, his equipages, and his gvarda di nobil, there 
is not a more magnificent prince in Italy; and persons whe come 
here from the United States, without passing through England and 
France, are struck with the splendour and extent of his establish- 
ments. First of all, he has in the capital the Palazzo Pitti, in which 
he might entertain and lodge all the sovereigns of Europe, then pa- 
Jaces and villas in the environs, and indeed all over Tuscany, and 
estates without end in Tuscany and Bohemia. His mehes, indeed, 
are enormous, and the illustrious house of Lorraine was never ina 


more flourishing condition than at present 


When one considers the splendours which surround this indivi- 
dual, the state in which he moves, the figure which he makes at the 
‘theatres, one cannot help thinking how far from improbable are 
events which might in one day change the political aspect of Tus- 
eany, erase the Lions of Lorraine and the balls of the Medicis, 
I from this very Salle of the Pergola, and from all the publick editices 
|| in Florence, and display an Italian tri-colour from the walls of Pa- 
|| lazzo Pitti. 


NEW-YORK IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


HOW THEY DID THINGS FORTY YEARS SINCE, 


LETTER FROM LAURIF TODD. 


My wortny rrienps—Almost all persons think they ought, or 
might live in the country in summer, but the idea of rusticating m 
winter is to them a horrour. This ts, because they know no bet- 
ter; for any man who receives your Mirror once a week, a New- 
York paper every day, who has a good library of books, a comfort- 
able house, coal and the best of hickory to keep his grate and his 
Franklin in operation till the fourth of July next, who has every- 
thing necessary in his pantry, and has no occasion to toil through 
the snow in search of the butcher, the baker, the erocer or the apo- 
theeary ; if such a man ts not happy in the country in winter, he 
is a most unthankful creature indeed. A thankful man is always 
happy; if he receives much he is grateful for the abundance ; if lit- 
tle, he is thankful because it is no less. In the city, the howlings 
of the drunkard, the rattling of the engine and ringing of the mid- 
night bell, keep the whole body politick in a continual feverish tur- 
moil—you may secure your own tire and candles, but you cannot 
take care of your neighbour's. A careful master yourself, (for a 
careful master will never trust to servants,) perhaps vour neigh- 
bour may awake you from your first sleep, by the roaring flames of 
his dweiling dashing against your windows. In the country, if we 
take care of our own fires, our neighbours cannot hart us. In the 
city, the narrow streets and height of the dwellings shut out the 
beams of the sun; for three months his cheering ravs never salute 
the pavements in many of the streets; but in the country, his ge- 
nial heat pouring through the glass from rise to set of sun, imparts 
a warmth more comfortable than the compound heater or Rumford’s 
stove. ‘This day a clear north-wester is winging his way from Snake 
Hullin the Jerseys ; he comes biting in his course as if charved with 
particles of pulverized ice. Enjoying the comforts aforesaid, and the 
pleasures of memory besides, | have been feasting on “ Harrison's 
New-York Musuem” for 1795-6-7, ete.; it brings up actors and 
scenes long shifted from time to eternity; it also recalls the 
scenes of youth, and it appears to me, that Providence has so con- 
stituted our nature, that the mind retains more of the pleasures than 
of the pains, in life’s journey 


ks and anecdotes, with the associa- 


a he poems, sonne ts, acrostic 
tion of ideas therewith connected ; the deaths, marriages, and weekly 
occurrences which these old volumes contain, make me live again 
“the days o’ langsyne.””. When Dutch manners, Dutch fashions, 
Dutch goods, and Dutch ships prevailed, we had more arrivals from 
Amsterdam then than London and Live rpool put together. Then the 
floors were serubbed on Saturday, and sprinkled over with white 
sand from Coney Island or Rockaway Beach ; a rug carpet and green 
Windsor chair was a luxury. ‘hen the ladies used rocking-chairs, 
bottomed with the rushes which grew in the Hackensack swamp, 
and now they must have Turkey carpets from the cellar to the garret ; 
rocking-chairs stutled behind and betore, above and below. gilded on 
the top, and the rockers brought from St. Domingo, not to rock the 
cluld, but to rock themselves asleep ; then we bought a rocking-chair 
for filly cents, now they wall ask you fifty dollars. Then a decent 
couple, having previously formed a treaty offensive and defensive, 
would walk out alone by themselves, at eight, p. m_, call ow Doctor 
Rogers, in Pine-street ; Dr. Linn, in Fair-street ; or Bishop Provost, 
in Dey-street, (there were no livery-coaches to hire in New-York at 
thattzme.) ‘There was no necessity for parading a bride’s-maid, or 
a groom’s-man along; the doctor's man and his lady's maid were 
always at home about the marrving-time, dressed for attendance, as 


witnesses of the ceremony, and the doctor or bishop thought them- 


selves comfortably paid when they received two dollars; and the pair 
were as firmly chamed m the bands of wedlock as they are now, 
when, as I am told, they will actually pay five hundred dollars for 
geting buckled together I have heard it ass¢ rted as a fac t, that the 
camelia flowers, roses, geraniums and mountain daisies, now thought 


necessary to suck on the lasses’ heads when they are going to be 





marricd, will sometimes cost more than fifty dollars; and that is 
more than it used to cost us to begin housckee ping with, when we 
vot married forty vears ago; then a man would wait in his store, or 


work in his shop all day and get qmetly marred at night, and go out 
in the morning to follow his usual occupation, with all the sober 
realities of life on his back. Now they get marred at six, a. M., 
drive to the steamboat, go to Albany, Schenectady, Ballston and the 
Springs, racing and running as it ashamed to be seen. I cannot see 
what persons are asliamed of, for the Bible itself says, ** it is an ho- 
nourable concern to be married ;" besides, this new-fashioned, run- 
away match-racing, is a great waste of si/er; as I have heard of 
some who spent ten or twelve hundred dollars in one week on this 
wild scamper. Now, if this money had been put in the saving-bank 
till their eldest son came to be sixteen years of age, the interest 
would have paid for giving him a college education 

Forty years ago when the ladies went to a tea-party, each one 
took her knitting or sewing ; then their taper fingers kept pace with 
the musick of their tongues ; now they mde in a carriage—but hav- 
ing neither worsted or needles they are lost ; they look round and 
they walk round, examine the album, the prints and the newspaper, 
read the marriages and throw it down; take up Irving or Scott, read 


tive lines and shut the book, commence a dissertation on Madam Pun- 





Ss 


pernilli’s ippets, or Wreckmeister’s toys, or maybe on Signora - 
singing, or Madam C.’s dancing ; then some miss, more musical than 


the rest, will squeak forth an Italian air, or opera sonetto, in a voice 
that would make the composer stare and stop his ears; and this is 
what they call a refinement on the days of their grandmothers. 
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For the benetit of bachelors, (who are continually hunting for hap- 
piness, but, like the dog in the woods, are always barking up the 
1 


wrong tree,) I will conclude by stating, | knew some of their grand- 





fathers who commenced house-keeping 
goods and chattels did not amount to two hundred dollars, and they 
lived as happy then, as some of the folks do now, who will spend as 
many thousands to furnish their house. In those times the bachelor 
went empty-handed, like the birds in the spring; he chose a mate, 
together they went, they gathered the sticks and built a nest, thus 
* holding the mirror up to nature ;”* but now they go forward with a 
retrograde motion ; they must needs build a nest, before they look for 


a bird; or, in other words, they cannot marry until they are able to 





furnish a three-story brick house ; till they have gathered ten thou- 


sand dollars to trade on; ull they can throw awav five or six hun- 


dred ma night, on what they call giving a party; which means, in 


plain Scotch, two or three rooms stowed full of simple men and 
silly women, eating ice-cream with a tea-spoon, four or tive blacka- 


moors carrying a plate of black iron, covered with bits of crystal, 


t name,) mottoes, b 


-mange and black mange, 





s vone-cake, (a hi 


t 


sprinkled now and then with a modicum of the flattest small-talk 


co th t 


that I ever heard in my life. I uk this is the snuplest mode of 


killing time that I have yet met with m this land of republican 


semplee fy 
Well, we shall now presume, that our bachelor friend has got on 


prosperously in business—is making money enough to help him te 






1 many of the silly mortals in 





play the same tricks, in whi 


this great city excel; but, alas! alas! the frosts of forty-five win- 


his head ; the summer of youth ts past, the 


ters have blown over 
s locks turn grav ; 
to 


harvest of lite is ended, and he is not married ; h 
hair after hair drops from . ike the leaves im autumn ; 


make himself look voung, he buys a wig: and, as a matter of cold 


calculation, he takes to lu 
*think, that old ba 


widow and tive small ec 


uself a wile; he dies at sixty, (for I ever 


elors live not half their days.) leaving a young 
luldren to scramble through the world the 
best way they can 

Now, my friends, I leave it to your sense of propriety, whether 


this man would fot have acted a more rational part, if he had mar- 


ried at the age of twenty-three; then, indeed, he might have seen 
lus children all able to do comfortably for themselves, and micht 
have lived to see his children’s children, even unto the third and 


fourth generation G1 





ORIGINAL LITERARY TRIFLES. 


RECIPE FOR FASHIONABLE SONG-MAKING, 


for sony-mak ng was sent us by a 





Tue following original recy 


ladv. In the seventh volume of Swift, Gay and Pope's miscellanies, 


il satirical pieces on the same subject, and the famous 


we have sever 


seems to have been con- 


* Flutee ring spre ad thy purple P nions,” 
structed pretty muenh on te model] whos+ priney les are here imbo 


We pro} 


the marority of the 


died, with directions for use s “art of poetry” to 


the attention and study of rhyvme-stricken ladies 


and gentlemen whe tavour us with their elfusions. A song, written 





in accordance therewith, will read and sound prettily enough, and be 


a positive improvement on their present style, than which nothing 
more execrable was ever Invented. —eEDs. N.Y. MIR 


Take dews and flowers, a harp or lute, 
A broken heart, a passion mute, 

A ditto elog 
v kind of 


vent, supplies 


OL eve speaking eyes— 
Large, hqu d, sparkling, black and blue 


Descript and nondeseript of hue ; 
Shred tresses, ringlets, fold 


igs fair 


OF sunny, dark and silken hair, 


And mix with them in quantum equal 





Smiles sundry, labell’d as per sequel, 
nai per 
“ Proud.” « 


Large drops of separate tears are good— 


* Soft,” sive,” “wu gv,” ** bright,” ** « 


nin 
st not be 


scornful,” too, mi 


If these can not be had—a flood ; 





A quart of sighs, a nest of dimpl 


And now we have had enough of 


Mor : 


But these will do for a b« ‘ 


simples ; 
would make your mixture thinner, 
Inner 
Put these upon a moderate tire, 


(A bry 


A strong one 


ht one you will not require— 
] 
wouid consume the whole,) 


And let therm simmer in vour bow] 


nall bubbles rising— 


Unul you see s! 
And 
Shake im a handful of pet words, 
Suc 


now for an eflect surprising 


} } P Y 
has each album store atlords— 


* Wild” * dark,” 


Above all, * soul” 


“unspeakable,” * despair,” 
and ** mind” be there 
The imstant these ingre dients meet, 

They'll work, and make your stuff complete ; 
Take a stop-watch, and with your pen, 
Surring the mixture now and then, 

Measure and pour, and ‘twill produce, 

For pre sent, Or for future use, 

Numbers which, turn them as you will, 

Will turn to pretty verses still; 

They'll keep their feet on any ground, 

And make sweet musick with their sound. 


g, when their whole stock of 


ORIGINAL MORCEAUX FROM THE FRENCH. 


PARISIAN MANNERS, 


be 


Tnere is a class of females in Paris, who occupy a station 


tween the domestick servants and the shop-keepers of the same sex, 


and are called grisettes. Their occupation is to run errands, exe- 


cute out-of-door commissions of their emplovers, and perform the va- 


nieus duties of millinery, in establishments where female labour ts 


in requisition. In appearance, character, and manners they are a 


favourable specimen of the female population of Paris; they are 


principally from the country, and the rouad, rosy face, cheertul and 
smi ling looks, the snowy whiteness and elaborate platting « 

caps, (for they wear no bonnets,) their zeal, and diligence to serv 

the interests of their emplovers, are one of the most agreeable tea 


sad ty } ‘ " , 
tures of the gay and dissipated metropolis of pleasure. From grisett 


to lady's maid the transition ts obvious, and it is her promotion , tut 


she ceases then to be 


Mounier, the 


tte There isa pretty novel by He 


Par sian 


a yrise 


best painter ely manners, entitied 


ol pr 


ir et la Pauvre Fille,” in 








** Le Grand Seine which the characteris 

ticks and mode of lite of the orisette are adn ably and alffectinyly 

described—to that we reter our readers, and in the meantime will 

furnish them with one of the most important eras in the lite of one 

of aclass which has no parallel mn American society EDS. N.Y. MIR 
A GRISETTE’S FIRST BONNET. 

The per d when she puts ona bonnet for the first time is ar 
event mt ircer Of a erisectte sl Vv me t the hrs = 
appear sufficiently obvious, as the undrsec ' r may ina 
gine tha ere Is nothing very Strik in t cates or « mn 
stances of a woman's bonne b ba crisette s cas is different 
lur there was a time in her lite w she did not weur on Si 
wore no bo et when s from ‘ native v ‘ 
and when she trippe | lhe streets of th ei 
capital m her little round « ip, to st dv trom me lo eve the mys 
terv of sewing, embroidery, and Cressmaking, ¢ inv of the six of 
¢ t departments of the needle and thread whose on constitutes 
t we land co sigh grisettes She 
wore no bo et whe { stairs iwhon si 
spent six Gays out } r i taper and 
nimble tingers, wit 0 er work, at s« 





fasinonable t ners On Ss avs sie y ona > somewhat 
pre er and ie er than week-dayv head-rrear i Ss Was the 
main } nt ol her domestick economy 

Butthe vour mas made a youth's heart sigh fa er e fo 
lowed her one eve ! sshe returned ie sul taiked love t er 
and she fe erl eart beat as she le the pressure ¢ s na 
And so it is with m all Her views of enrwovm t e now er 
lareed, and s nust now go and dance at the 7 he ine O1 
at J i d appear at the minor theatres, t " star of the 
fmnfig ind the Varwtes; on the B x sie “uns the \ 
and glitter throng, and asserts her place among the vari a 
company Who patronize the somewhat v ! " di rey ‘ 
tions at the Barrers But to mix becom \ is scenes, a 
bonnet is avselutely necessary luro i sy } on ¢ rehine 
ment, and in this progressive amchoration of taste, the tirst bo ‘ 
represents the first-frurt offering which love presents to coquetry 
which os still modest, and but triflingly exacting m its ¢ ces 

It is not at the shops of illustrious mulliners of high re wn that 
the bonnet wall be bought When a woman has never yet worn a 


bonnet, she 1s not at all difficult in her choice, or fastid.ous abo 
the shape; norris she particular abeut the tasteful adpustmer ol 
the bows and knots of ribands, mm whose tasteful arrangement the 
skill of the great artist is most advantageously displayed Phere 
are women who, by one glance at a bonnet, can recornize the im 
ot its author The grisette does not possess this rehnement o 
tact. and this clearness and readiness of observation by wh ith 


ladies of fon are distinguished Provided it be made up of paste 
board, wire, and silk, a crown and front, and mbands, it as im her 
‘ yes comp! te; tts a bonnet, and every bonnet ms the me to he 
whether it bas come from the hands of the pleberan fas ‘ who 
make them by the dozen in the remote and unrefined quarters ot 
the metropolis, to be worn on the v ilvar heads of the lower orders 


of women; and it matters not to her whether it has been selected 
from the show-windows of the most ordinary mil ers, so t 
ingly displaved for the temptation of the working female popula 
tion in the thronged and crowded allevs of the rue St. Martin ane 


rue St. Dents The only consideration that attaches to the bonnet 


in her mind 1s, that it is her first 
But af the st ape 1s ot no Importance in her eyes, on the other 


hand the colour is mvariably and irrevocably determined, and 
! 


nothing could induce her to change the colour so long and so dearly 


cherished in her imagination. It is to no purpose t! e cay 
cious skill of the Parsian millinery exhausts every com!unation of 
the prismatick hues, studies each deheate fusion, diserim tes 
each fine and almost imperee ptible shadow and gradation of dw 


and pursues the seven primitive colours into all their varieties, de- 


this painful and labor 


composition, and amalgamation ; 
after novelty, may suit the fickle, fluctuating, and fantastick taste 
of 


The grisette has one decided, positive, and perpetual colour for her 


treat ladies, but ts utterly thrown away in the 


g present cast 
bonnet 

She dishkes white, because it is too dressy ; 
heavy and dull, and does not strike the eye, or attract attention from 
the remotest corner of the ball-room with its gaiety. A pece-co- 


besides, it looks 


* Third-rate theatres at Pars, where first-rate actors perform 


loured bonnet is her aversion, because it has such a sombre and me- 


lancholy air. Blue spoils the complexion, vellow throws a dark shade 


upon it; and it would be a pity that so fresh and rosy a face should 


1 had the 


b made 
he, upon such a set of odiwus, disagree 


be obscured, or to look as if ut jaundice Cireen, 


gray, orange, 


able colours ' | colour of a grisette’s first bonnet, then, must be 
—pink What « us does a neat little pink bonnet, neither too 
pale ur too dee possess for her' The rose-coloured bonnet is 
rresistib ts ‘ as the effect ef a spell, it trar sports her 
little mind w dreams Of conquest, and all the gentle vanity 
which a wor ean ‘ Reader, remember your own youth, 
md vour Uirtations among the grisettes, and vou will at ence admit 
that vo \ \ ‘ ve anv an offermg ot the md spen- 
sable rose -ce et! Yous d not have got on at all with 
out it Ask He: lonmer, who knows the grisettes by heart. who 
has Written t story, and made a map of their feelings and ha 
bits sk \ sortel al would have put upon his 
ch t pers < al by c ed upon to dress his charac 
ters; he would reply rose, the rose forever’ There rs another 
vase for tls «a cooour there Ss such an casv transition 
from t t ut et to the ‘ onot e cheek, and 
in t ‘ neve tL a loss t 1 ay ” ee pitnent Agi 
sette loves to be con itoa * NAVAS sulers the 
compar s sal ‘ Phere you may look upon it as 
isett !youw 110 Mahe a t ol 4 bonnet to any 
ri im 1 ‘ ‘ ™ wstress \ ’ \ e captivated your 
eart ver v send be me « It would 

consimered as at ont ‘ t ! cusant con 
a P es Sy ‘ i] k bo et ‘ ‘ ‘ to make her 
own chowe, be as lt t she w her hand upon 
the cone . t Ss hodo ‘ ‘ the pre 
test, ar do mrteve Introd Ana y oung, pretty, 
and ess te, who are vet ne mt ‘ries Ol an Cla 
‘ t ‘ vou could not sele i or a more ex 
juts TT 

A orisette’s first bonnet. is alw . 





ORIGINAL SRE TCHIES FROM ABROAD, 


AN ODD CHARACTER, 








‘ 1 me All t reu 
scrnecs ¢ tw \ of « , ‘ Prede 

c Was ce y a great nb ly tt n s father mt 
nitely more « 0 l A mor ‘ l, I shrewdly sus 
ect, nev sat ¢ a throne iH to hay ona modem 
i 1 1 sort of ( s (lan you 

sé " i va this | wl oA ‘ from a letter 
“ th fF re ue i ‘ t 
! “ ' sd treay 
y aller my 
‘ ! 

Vi know, Pred k t reat was | k-Wilham’s son 
\W tie vus ‘ ! i ‘ ‘ meneod al 
tre 4 n ii ’ um, Kicked him, ed nH, and strove 

ce or tw stra « bom 1 ‘ i was adosted te 
ward “ { nd dauchter Ile was a« omed to beat the latter 

rnd ance endcave ed to throw her out of the window 
Ihis t “ sO nea vy served, t t wore almost 
nist ( ml Kong, fe t they eat more 
eat wn a ead the | i distributed what he 

count t, used to spit mit ‘ o! hes chil 

i ‘ nes n wo la ' ics, Wil 
=¢ ne rh ‘ \ } ‘ ations 
wel , ’ The ‘ ere ‘ ‘ ‘ phan . na, 
. t 0 ‘ rw 0 he rou dl 

e cheeks « . er to cor \\ is often happened, 

i . ove s . and d Hi along 

il \ ‘ awa va ! ‘ the pa te 

‘ ’ i ’ 1X s ‘ Oiled 

. y of hus 1 the ppy artist had 
’ i ’ i t , wi tp ‘ e he could 
WW s podees ve dec 0 “ he did not bkhe. he would 
r rt ‘ t nal cane t and a, the offendima dis 

er The yo ‘| kk k, unable amy 

re rere endoavoured ton ‘ escape, but 
was " ted mm the act, b wv old e, who did 
evervt ' ver to ve tu shat for desertio Unable to 
) “. bee ca S Vengeance upon lin in a way brutal 

vi ere ty Hee fined hin ina d con, whore he r 

rk tin ved 0 i the necessanes of life, and expecting 
! ~ 
eve oment to nducted to the seaflold. Katt, the comps 
0 bred K's f " and catiy beloved by the prince, 
‘ v uitted by the court-r tial; but the wretch, Frederwhk 
Wi nstantly reversed the verdict, condemned Katt to be be 
‘ 1, and comut d the execution to take place in the presences 
{ the prince History rarely delineates a scene mere powerful 
striking and dra tick than that which closed Katt's career Ile 


was only two-and-twenty, and the most tender affection subsisted 


between the twe youthful frends. On the dey previous to the fatal 
event, the prince, who tho ight himsell about to become the victim, 


was led, with formal solemnity, from lus dungeon into another 





’ 
apartment overlooking the court, the curtains of the windows being 
carefully closed so to prevent any exteriour view At a given sig 


nal, these curtains were drawn aside, and Frederick beheld a scaf- 
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fold hung with black. He was suffered to pass the night under the 
idea, that the morning was to close his existence; and, it is said, 
so fond was he of Katt, that his grief was not diminished, when, 
the next morning, he discovered that he was to suffer in huis stead 
When the unfortunate youth mounted the seaffold, which was im- 
mediately on a level with the window, the prince was held with his 
face toward the scene by four grenadiers, who prevented his ap- 
proach to it or his retreat. Maddened with horrour and anguish, he 
was compelled to behold the friend of his bosom in the act of lay- 
ing down his life for having attempted to serve him. Several aflec- 
tionate bursts of grief were interchanged, and Katt was in the act 
of speaking, when his head, suddenly severed with a single blow, 
fell rolling on the seaffold, while the arms of the trunk were mecha- 
nieally stretched toward the prince, whose intolerable horrour was 
relieved only by a deep swoon. And this is not romance, but sober 
truth, which was, probably, much more agonizing in the reality than 
it caw be in deseription. 

Other, almost incredible, things are told of this monster; as, for 
example, that he oblige d his family often to dme beneath a tree, in 
the open air, where they were obliged to sit through all changes of 
weather, sometimes up to their ankles in mud and water, ete A 
half hour before his last breath, he called for a glass, and said, with 
a smile, ‘fam much changed. I shall make a villanous face in 
dying.” I should think so, after such a life 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE SORROWS OF SLEEPINESS. 


“T po not deny, my dearest Jane,” said the blooming, sentimen- 
tal, and, in spite of herself, buxom Eliza, * that I seem to enjoy all 
I could wish—monevy—society, and if [ can believe those wicked 
creatures, the men—some beauty, and more than three devoted lo- 
vers. Yet—I take high heaven to witness—(Eliza’s half-stifled 
sobs were here audible)—I am supremely miserable !" 

“ And wherefore so, my Eliza!” responded Juha 

“Oh! my dear girl,” rephed Eliza, “1 am such a horrid crea- 
ture—have such a milk-maid constitution, from the father’s side of 
our family, that I sleep soundly every night, do what [ will! It is 
this unfortunate cireumstance which prevents my obtaining that 
elegant languidity, that mexpressibly mteresting absence of red in 
one’s cheek—that heroine-like complexion, upon which | doat to 
distraction. [am as healthy asif IT had no teeling! I read the 
mest delightful novels ; and, though my mmd ts occupied with the 
distresses of the hero or heroine, | sleep as soundly—(ean you be- 
lieve it!)—as if | did not at all sympathize with ether! Nay, Teven 
fell asleep last night at twelve o'clock, though | had.only two vol- 
umes remaining, out of the eleven, to peruse of Clara St. Clair’s 
* Woes of the Soul, or the Sorrows of Satisfaction.” So inveterate 
is my propensity, that when Henry laughed, and behaved so cruelly 
te me the other day, though T wept sincerely about it, vet that very 
crying set me asleep like a child; and then my aunt, who knows 
my infirmity, rallied me so upon it! 

*T did not think she would have done a thing so cruel,” observed 
Julia 

“Tt was ernel, indeed,’ replied Eliza, * but she tells me a hun- 
dred times, that though [ try as much as [ please, | shall never 
resemble any of my favourite heromes, so long as | have good health— 
an appetite for food—ruddy cheeks and sound sleep. Now, [ am 
determined to part with all these, if she be in the mght, as T almost 
think she ts. Heaven knows, my mind 1s well stored with all the 
virtues of romanees. | constantly fancy myself as beimg run off 
with —persecuted or m some one or other of these interesting 
situations; yct | can't, for the lite of me, kee p my eves open tive 
mivutes, after laying my head on my pillow!” 

* Te be sure” —at this paneture, simpered the blue-eyed and pale 
faced Angelina Miranda Drippingsip, who had kept a half pitving 
and half scornful silence, during the former part of the conversation, 
which took place in the saloon of Mr. Bull's lrbrarv—** to be sure, 
there is something vastly interesting and romantick m that high- 
sovled sensitiveness and delicacy of fecling, which keeps the eyes 
wide open, through the whole of along winter's mght ; whieh damps 
the downy pillow with tears, strews the feather couch with thorns, 
and deprives its possessor of the vulgar oblivion of sempstress-like 
sonnd sleep !" 

“Ah! my dearest Angelina,” replied Eliza, * with what elegance 
and feeling you express yourself! | dare say you are not oppressed 
with this nocturnal invader as Tam!" 

“No,” answered Angelina Miranda Drippingsip; ‘1 rarely sleep 
above an hour during any night, and that only at intervals.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the outrivalled Elza, * how provoking! This 
is the way with evervbody but me; yet, | am sure, it is not for 
want of feeling, for, at this moment, | could shed tears by pailfuls ! 
Pray how did you conquer vulgar sleep so far as you have done, my 
Angelina; and how shall I be able to do so also, and so become 
worthy of your lofty friendship!” 

Miss Drippingsip rephed—* 1 drink strong tea—have a nervous 
habit —and sleep all the forenoon '” 


ERROURS AND ANACHRONISMS, 


The following are a few specimens of the genuine English bulls 
committed by the more refined class of inadvertents. What savs 
the great colossus of literature, Dr. Johnson ! 

* Turn from the glittering bribe vour scornful eve, 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy.” 
And again 
* Shakspeare has not only shown human nature as it is, but as it would be 
found in sefuations to which vf cannot be exposed.” 
“Nor vet perceived the vital smrit fled, 
But still tought on, mor Anew that he was dead.” 
COWLEY. 


“Then down I laid my head, 
Down on cold earth, and tor a whtle was dead 
Ah! sottish fool, sar 1.” 

* Stlence and horrour fill the place around, 
Echo itself dares searce repeat the sound.” 


DRYDEY 


** A hornd stlence first tnvades the ear 


POPE. 
* Eight callow infants fill'd the mossy nest, 
Herself the ninth.” 
* When first young Maro in his noble mind 
A work (outlast wmmortal Rome desigu'd.” 
HOME. 
* Beneath a mountain’s brow the most remote, 
And wnaccessthle, by shepherds trod.” 
* The river rushing o’er its pebbled bed 
Imposes silence with a sttlly sound.” 
Many admirers of Shakspeare have, doubtless, discovered a few 
of the following anachronisms and palpable errours 
In * King Henry V.” the Turks are put in possession of Constan- 
tinople, which did not fall into their hands till upwards of thirty years 
after Henry’s death. 

~ In * King Lear,’ we have a plentiful crop of blunders. Glo‘ster 
talks of not standing in need of spectacles. We have Turks, Bed- 
lam-beggars, St. Withold,a Marshal of France, dollars, paper, ete 
ete. There is an allusion to the old theatrical moralities ; and Nero, 
who did not live till several hundred years after Lear, is mentioned 
by Edgar as anangler in the lake of darkness. 

*'The anachronisms in ** Henry IV.” are very numerous. We find 
pistols, silk stockings, gilt tieo-pences, ten-shilling jreces, a ballad 
with a picture on it, evidently alluding to the wood-cuts on these 
compositions. The game of shrove-tide or slide-shrift, which was 
not invented before the reign of Henry VIII. Mention is also made 
of John Chogan, jester to Edward IV., and of Arthur's Show, though 
not introduced till a long time afterwards 

In ** Anthony and Cleopatra,” Anthony talks of packing of cards, 
and deals out his knaves, kings, queens, hearts, and trumps, as if he 
were a whist-player 

In “ Cymbetine,” we find mention of the recreation of howling— 
of paper—of rushes strewed in apartments—ot a st thing clock— 
and a chapel, as a burial-place. Cymbeline is made to knight Bel- 
Jarre and his sons on the field of battle, by dubfing them according 
to the fashion of the middle ages 

The scene of the ** Midsummer-Night’s Dream” les at Athens, in 
the time of Theseus; yet we tind the mention of guns, French 
crowns, and French crown-coloured Leards—ot coats in heraldry— 
new rihands and pumps—marks of Jack and Gill, ete 

In the “Comedy of Errours,”’ mention is also made of ducats, 
marks, and of several modern European kingdoms, and of Amerwca— 
of a striking clock—of Lapland soreerers—Natan. and even of 
Adam and Noah. In one place Antipholes calls himself a Chrestran 

Anv one who will take the trouble of followmg Mr. Douce in his 
march through Shakspeare’s Plays, will discover numerous other 
anachronisms and errours 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


IN GRIEF, IN JOY. 


Turvy met in life’s violet-time, 
In the flush of its balmy youth, 
When they knew not care was wedded to years, 
Nor that hope was divorced from truth 
They met—she, a trusting girl, 
And he, a light-hearted boy; 
And, m sight of heaven, the pledge was given, 
In grief, in jov 


They met, and the surpliced priest 
Rehearsed the unchanging oath, 
And he knelt, and implored, that holy man, 
God's benison on them both. 
And he said the bond they twimed, 
Death only should destroy, 
While the listeners heard the responsive word— 
In grief, in joy. 


Long years they have journeyed since, 
‘Through sunshine and stormy weather; 
And the yoke, however pleasant or rough, 
They have borne it both together 
And, if they have, sometimes, found 
Their gold commixt with alloy, 
Still, each faithfel heart has felt its part 
In grief, in joy. 


What, though the summer roses 
No more 1 their pathway throng, 
They still shall gather the fruits, whose seeds 
They sowed as they went along; 
Till, mm that brighter world, 
Which serrow may not annoy, 
They recount, at last, the days they pass‘d 
In grief, m joy Lu 


STANZAS TO HARRIET. 


Harnet' when each summer flow'r 
Is blooming m its pride again, 
I'll dy to thee, and one swect hour 
Shall pay me for an age of pain! 
One gentle word—one dear caress — 
One beaming smmle—will then suthee 
To welcome from the wilderness 
A wanderer into Paradise ! 


Fre now, when my heart's prospect seen'd 
A cheerless waste, all gloom and might, 
Thine eye upon its darkness beam'd, 
And warim’‘d it into life and light 
And, as a lone, but lovely flow’r, 
Which, when all other low'rs depart, 
Still blooms within its ruin’d bow’r, 
Thou bloomest in my lonely heart ! 


And sure the heart, which ts the seat 
(of love hke mime, can never rove ; 


Its faithful pulse may cease to beat, 
But never—never—cease to love. 
For love ts past the earth's control, 
And soaring as the ocean-wave ; 
It is eternal as the soul, 
And hives and blooms beyond the grave. & 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Crowpep and most fashionable audiences have proved, that the 
attractions of La Somnambula are undiminished, and that the fault- 
less musick of Bellini, and the fine singing and acting of the Woods 
and Brough are appreciated as they ought to be. Operas and “ The 
Jewess” have been the order of alternate nights, and the latter con- 
tinues to delight all eyes and ears by its magnificence and beauty. 
In comparing it with the original of Scribe, we find that the catas- 
trophe has been altered. In the French piece, the discovery comes 
too late, and it 1s only when she has been precipitated into the caldron, 
that the Cardinal discovers that he has immolated his own daughter, 
and contributed to the Jew’s complete revenge. Mr. Hackett has 
played several nights previous to his departure for England. He went 
through his humorous personations of that class of dramatick charac- 
ters, which he may be said to have created. 


BOWERY THEATRE. 


For the last three weeks our whole play-going community has 
been running crazy after the Jewess, as prodnced in such gorgeous 
style at this theatre. All ranks appear to have imbibed the pageant- 
fever from the fair aristocrat, who arranges her raven locks after 
the Jewess fashion, so becomingly borne by Mrs. Flynn, down to 
the ragged urchin who patroles the street with a stick and a kite 
transformed into the semblance of a blazoned banner. But how- 
ever superb the banquet, who can live upon toujours perdrix, and 
our worthy citizens are tolerably surfeited with all the glare and 
glitter of pomp and pageantry. Already the tide is turning, and the 
publick appetite craves more sterling food ; an old comedy would be 
a relief and a deep tragedy a treat. Now, then, is the time for the 
manager to produce Rienzi; now will the flowing and beautiful 
verse which ever adorns Miss Medina’s writings be doubly welcome 
and valued ; now the classick and simple dress of even the Rome 
of the middle ages will delight the taste and eye after so much tin- 
sel show ; and now the majestick character of the Roman tribune be 
doubly acceptable after the flimsy trash of modern lovers! For our- 
selves, we must own that we have been impatient at the long delay 
in producing Rienzi. That it will be good, the ability the authoress 
has already shown leaves us no room to doubt—but each work 
ought to ascend im the seale of perfection, and to do this, the pre- 
sent drama must well nigh be faultless. ‘The meed of praise de- 
served by Hamblin for the admirable judgment with which he pro- 
vides and diversities novelty is great—he receives it in its fullest 
sense—that meed is success, evidenced by an overflowing treasury 





THE FINE - 





EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


Our readers may remember that about this time last year, we took 
the liberty to peep into the studios of most of our principal artists 
and communicated the results of our prying visits, that the publiek 
might form an opinion of the show which would greet them at the 
annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design. We cer- 
tainly raised publick expectation, and our friends, the artists, fully 
justified our anticipations 

‘The annual exhibition at Clinton-hall has now become an object 
of as much interest to the citizens of this great me tropohs, as that 
It may be said that it 
is the only place where the works of the artist can be exhibited to 


of Somerset-house is to those of London 


the publick generally, for there is no person who aspires to the j ri- 
vilege of talking on the subject of any branch of the fine arts, but 
must attend the annual exhibition of the National Acadamv 

We have reason to believe that the approaching display will 
prove as honourable a testimony to the improvement of our artists 
as the last; which was, without doubt, the nchest collection of Ame- 
rican works of art that had been exhibited. The progress of the tine 
arts in our country was more distinctly seen than on any former oc- 
easion. We think another ste p has been taken 

What contributions will be sent from our sister cities we do not 
vet know, but hope that Allston, Sully, Harding, Neagle, Doughty, 
Alexander, Hubert, Jocelin, Flagg, and the many other excellent 
painters of Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, will not forget that 
the annual exhibition at Clinton-hall is a national erhibttron. and 
tor the support of the only academy for the Arts of Design in the 
country 

We shall in sueceeding numbers of the Mirror inform our readers 
what new works are in preparation by the artists of New-York for 
their inspection ; aud, we can confidently sav, for their gratification 

In looking over the publications of Retzch’s Outlines of Shak- 
speare, of which we intend giving a notice, if possible, adequate to 
their excellence, we were amused, and, we must confess, pleased to 
see a work of our fellow-citizen, William Dunlap, quoted as an au- 
thority. We give the passage: ‘ Man lese, was William Dunlap in 
den Memoirs of G. Fred. Cooke (London, Colburn, 1813) vol. 1. p 
258, aus Cooke's handschrithchem ‘Tagebuche uber Kemble’s Wa- 
gertuck und die Anfechtungen, die er deswagen erleiden muste, be- 
rechtet hat 


Mit recht sayt Dunlap m der anfgefuhrten stelle in 


Cooke's Memoirs, Shakspeare wrote in uniformity to popular sn- 
perstition, perhaps believed in the reality of such apparitions him- 
self: and we should lose much of the charactenstick essence of our 
great bard, if we should submit to have him pruned and lopped at 
the pleasure of players and managers.” 
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r , NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS that can insure the publick clean streets, but some rad retormation 
LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. th <P ot esgiy' Ph ; ; 
uuder the auth , of the Common Counci If they want better walkir 
- ed - ° ——— We frequently receive preces both in prose and verse from correspondents which weat winter---if they wish to take from this city the meu orable distin n of 
we are compelled to decline, although we have no doubt, other editors would  Heing the filthiest city in the world---they must organize a totally: / 
BOOK TABLE. gladly give them insertion. It 1s not on account of their literary demerits that Slicneee ae ‘ a 7 ' — ow and ¢ 
4 we reject them, but from something im the tone and subject which ts contrary to erent system---a matter wlich can be easily done---so that the horrours of 
A LITTLE volume entitled “ The Structure of the Eve, with refer- our notions of good taste, but tn which we are, probably, too fastidious, as Past Season may never be repeater 
r one °° , . , 7 many of the preces we have respectfully declined have, notwithstanding, ap —— 
ence to Natural Theology,” by Wilham Clay Wallace, has been pub- peared tn other papers. In ths category must be placed Sctaps from the lif iheaiitinsoillthn tins euscemunaaniah tas Selina tie tae eitnanatinds dhisieena etibins 
lished by Wiley and Long. It adds something new to our krow- — 0! @ philocynick, whtch ts well written, but which we must say ts unsustadle 1 servants in America. That there are enough and to spare with whow it bs tn 
E s > our columns.--The same observations are applicable te the pre suned ** ¢ ; ’ . ' 
ledge of the structure and physiology of the organ of vision. Item- = —We shall be happy Yo hear again from the author of The rose begemmed  POssivle to exist We grant, but it is a question Whether, on the wi ones 
braces a view, anatomically given, of the peculiarities which obtain with sparkling = — The ary veh s _ e us respectfully declined—as are i ad are greatly ther ea s AS are enormously paid aml regularly 
- also Sonnets to Napoleon, and Death's Record educate nt fa ics the ' ent. Serv 
in the eyes of several animals, hitherto we believe not described, meena arty : e 
: . Te Fel - ’ OI Ae st 4s bad as Those to be met here, w ‘ 
and among others those of the rhinoceros. The object of the author THE NEW-YORK MIRROR sing exceptions as are to be everywhere. Inthe case of t the 
has been to demonstrate the fibrous structure of the retina, and ] 1 44 EW -\ ( RK i LAO. fault is as often onthe side of masters and mistresses, from too grea ba 
'y t ty >% J ‘ t ‘ at ! t the ‘ s 
the means by which the eve is accommodated to distances tn differ- 7 ee . | “ ed that the busu 
Y ad R TTD . oe. . ' lal ft . t « as bu sew) ‘ i 
eat animals. For this purpose the dissections point out the variety of SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1836 erstood | ! tte ; 
' y t st 1 i where olse nt ‘ i 
structure which exists in the eyes of several of the piscatory tribe,as that England it ts a re ; ih afah a aa 
of the herring, the striped bass, the halibut; as also of the eagle, of A denowement.—We were sitting in our little back study, where so many ety eas expects have acquired as much pre 
i >. | } k t f ti | T) interesting adventures have occurred to us during the =? vears—tl wratory k 7" ' ‘ p ‘ 
he shoe , » hws ) » skate . ae ’ ok sere s 
the sheep, of the ox, of the lynx, of the skate, of the owl, ete ue very one which the “man with the india-rubber overshoes ‘e en t by “ s " ' 
: : «reste ! servant 
whole displays much acquaintance with the subject and reflects no the purpose of bringing us papers containing abusive articles against « There is ‘ : ‘ , 
‘ ‘ 
small degree of credit on the minute knowledge of the author, who, | Wmtings—the very one which in times of yore was went to admit “Litt society are ; ™ alice . Srice he 
though young in the profession, has thus given us decisive evidence of pe ws : “ye . ~~ - Pgh ep ree - “ utes as “ Kk! The secs The sut 
: ofthe author’ (whom the laithtul reader w ad tiess, recollect eve ‘ 
— . . > ohse ‘ } hilities s tread tate pa s l t the shoer t “ j her 
his capabilities as a close observer, and of his abilities as practically us with hor tender eyes into certifying into the excellence of the bed ms |! tho come : i ca meget , 
. - ‘ ' tie te hee 
conversant with the formation of an organ, the complicated disorders yusenpt novel—we were sitting in this very litt k study, writing es . , : : , 
! ' ry ! ? ve 
of which it 1s his professional object to treat. The most interesting  ¢S545 Upen The rmpropriety, ma subscriber ash ‘ to“ stop | ; m . ‘ lialia _ 
. . } paper,” wl a tall, good-looking persot tht > " Aare uit 
point of our author's researches is unquestionably that which em- —e eo ee - “ ; ax \ \ “ ‘ \ ‘ neither 
~ on . rf tus tiaud, and all covered trom head t ‘ t i snow ' ~~ “ os 
braces the consideration of the fibrous formation of the retina. We Len. galbed this bend be . ‘ ‘ The tae 
must refer to his valuable tract for his exposition of that complex * Good morning, sir.” alicia otaiiea . 
topick in philosophy, the power or means by which, under different * Good morning.” uster. A we ‘ , 
3 . * Are vo t jleor of the Mu 9 
circumstances, various anunals accommodate the eye to the view of ; u the editor of the Mirs pe t t serva 
‘ “ Ves, st ou , 2 . 
objects at different focal distances. Our late distinguished fellow- ital Gime caiiiaie: tin tun Cau wenn baile Metin . a0 ' ' 
citizen, the late Dr. Hosack, so early as 1794, laid before the Royal ‘Some taik'" The phrase sounded like an equtvogue. W sort ' mip ve ins fe 
Society of London a paper, which may be found m their transactions “talk” id he mean? We hed down at the tstru ts hele on hash ‘ ‘ ' 
<i t Tr! 
- LOS Weis hal ‘ tl uct ola ‘ cn ’ 
on this subject, so far as it relates to the human eye, but subsequent 'Y° “#°* =: seedy go sora . olen we fae ‘ w-tnak The s i ue eeiag rte ee : 
‘ past rose your nun we recollect the of way i x a" . 
researches seem to render the theory of our late friend less satisfac-  gootod lately of settling differences ot opinion with We t : nesienage . : . ' 
tory than would have been wished. Doctor Wallace maintains pe- (ali in a flash) of the Fultow ferry monopoly, M umd ' . mer . : 
culiarity of formation in different animals to accomplish the purpose beater, the little Frenchman who ordered his © paper” stopp ! . : . ‘ a ‘a 
7 a - wondered which it was that had come mto have sor t wit 5s Oo 
of seeing different objects more or less remote. It is often asserted ““''"*** ; “ . . — , ail alike " ‘ «© lene \ 
” . pos apprehensions were tn no degree allayed by the air of the tatruder who | oe poe i 
that the conjunctiva is reflected over the cornea. ‘That it does not) conriy card or se ‘ 
cover the cornea, says Doctor Wallace, may be proved by dipping an * You don’ : 2 
‘ J i he ganblis 
eye into a solution of corrosive sublimate, cautiously plunging it Wel \ + i ow y a P 
} ] } ’ } “You sh 4 a ‘ - 5 
into beiling water, and then se parating the anteriour membrane trom ‘ i ‘ ' ‘ 
dignity A Dh ‘ a | . 
the cornea and the conjunctiva which it overlaps. Portertield, in Sir. 1 an , ’ 
the opinion of our author, has given a correct account of this mem- Imagin , ‘ ," ‘ 
brane, though unsupported by proof. We might refer to Doctor “Yes, sir.” bh } thing the awkward s ' the t uf, as , 
x . : of his hat down | hover | vex, ‘ . 
Wallace's pages for his remarks on the nature of the circular fibres of a =" onipe 3 on Se . v chen ; 
shovels f ‘ i he ' 1 ! i ‘ . 
the ins. Doctor Wallace has dedicated this trait to his preceptor, ' rathe t (or s ‘ 
» . : ‘ , pag. Pho@ a | 
Wilham Mackenzie, the celebrated oculist, of Glasyow ; and we aw his lett hand mto his trouse che alta 3 
think the master will not be displeased with the zeal and attamments [—am the street-inspector ™ \ ’ 
We hemm blu stammered, | kane 
of his pupil \ 
oa 4 : F : © Seute The ove tod there w sa e { , ‘1 ' 
The Kaickerbocker Magazime for March, among a multitude of — ganguo.w sly. this exception, that. m the 3 1 : 
' . 1 
good papers. contains some that are of a liga order of excellence slrea ut, Whereas s Was \ ing t 
z pa} ‘ e 
Among these are a tale entitled “ Hannah Harvey,” by the Rev Mr. ear t ‘ sj ‘ f , \ 
8 ' ‘ 
4 . . 2 99 ‘ te Lac t t ‘ \ 3 
Timothy Float—* My first Punch’—* An Actor's A tel.“ * : mona ‘ ‘ 
nun til s friar 1 4 i \\ 
ling all manner of funny things about the stage and its heroes—  yemice the | ona tien eae i eu 
and the scraps and fragments called * Ollapodiana,” by the senior Business ' said we, with a faint eff , ¢ ; 
editor There is a paper on “philology,” by Noah Webster, Ay, sir, business,” echoed our compar A ‘ : 
‘ . which are remarkably heavy, so as nearly te stitcle 
which commences with an assertion incontrovertible, which the ’ : ‘ 
3 Why, really, st we replied we ave hh » . 
very nature of things prod ices, and will imsure its contmuanes acquaintance ‘ 
“the orthography of the English language has been always in a We stepped and glanced at the pickax 
changeable condition’ —this accident is not peculiar to the English “No, sir,” satd the other, * but you have had the 1 ting me aute The f nber © Th ’ 
I t } 1 with ever th tt t | , most tremendously since November last. Sir. la ‘ rabout t . , 1M 
vuage ; s shi th every o written tongue, ¢ lic- ! ' 
anguag ; 1 oe nh 1 er wr 1 tongu and the dic streets as Black Hawk. I am pointed out auc with . . excla the Amer M » Ma It s - : ¢ 4 
tionary of the Academy, and that of the Della Cruscans, have not jyations by the little bovs: and, sir, the ‘very dogs bark at me.’ asl may Queen's Farew mean ; cal, whhout a pert 
assured to their languages a different fate. ‘The paper, however, is say, in the words of Conolanus.” ur note of its t Frew A : 
amusing, and the learned and laborious doctor has been busily at * Richard—Richard the Third—sir,” said we Mr. Herbert is ¢ ase which is wholly « vlesers ' 
k th t if tt = ul | ~ Well, sir, Coriolanus or Richar that’s nothing whatever t ‘ t he hia v retire the mavazine © artick t to Was fot 
ong pe Ions, as If the e the principles . 
wor among the exceplior A ey er re principles, of the matter. have come here to make you some explanations. wi Str . : ' { mn a ales Sin Genieen = e “ 
English tongue to vour candour to convey to your readers.” t = ex ‘ A wd et wit ¢ an. know hun 
We have received the sixth number of the Aboriginal Port Folio, He Jaid aside the pickaxe, We breathed more freely t thle of a ‘ ' he would be no t 
containing eight coloured Lithographs of warnours and chieftains ef “My dear sir, you do us no more than justice r ! ‘ s ' ’ orde Ww he s note, witl 
Ind t { | look t } *In the first place, | never fell asleep under the avalanche th ve t oe towa ver editor he Hl v worst offer 
ie Indian tribes, and a parcel Of savage-looking monsters they ap hung the sessions-room of Dr. Spring’s church, in Nassau-street epee shat of neomatun sdowt saaiis . aaa - 
pear, bedizened with their monkey trappings, and feather and tinsel * Well, sir.” iiseretion not ' © ha fa urnal so brisk and 
ornaments. As memorials of the former occupants of the soil, and * You, sir, have publiekly asserted that I did us the Hera 1 ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
ry ‘ j o +” n utt t the (3 le rteert * 
representations of nations who have had no Instoman to record We will unsay it 7 , art rt, whose | 
} } t } tl } «* | never came out to meet Mr. Smuth the india-rubber overshoe merchant.” mand ‘ ' ©a notice ¢ ‘ ee “iatidlail “tai 
thew polity and prowess, beyond the mere outline of their con- “Well, ofr, that nino will we veten Saabs uit saniaiee . ' , . 
flicts with the whites, thev are curious, but they are identified with “I have no compact with him to sh the profits \ at ple i irsclves a number, we Voluntes 
no particular act, and convey no impression to the mind Thev are “My dear sir.” we said with a con tor ‘ it pos that mdb eth t ©, willbe ' 
well executed as works of art, and the publisher merits the counte-  Y0U ©#H Wmistake This Hittie harmless yok mag : aeray : sd ove wnoaed t harge 
, —_—e P . ) * Joke, sir '” ¥ hw j ‘ ‘ i ¢ 
nance and favour with which his work has been received - as, Bt 
“ Certainly 1 me rhe tl y ‘ “rt ‘ 
Mr. Willis’ * Pencillings have been published by Carey, Lea *We sir, ld ti kes Iu ‘t submit to the Wha fa ‘ ' ° 
and Co., of Philadelphia, and Wiley and Long, of this ety. They mean, sir, by reports ur paper that | was /ynched ‘ , 
are republished from the London edition, which, as every one knows, * My dea ees ee 
: . s I can’t be cali—!I won't be t I aint dynch n I t tia “ i r 
is @ reprint from this paper We observe, that sundry passages are ‘Bet @ ls \\ 5 hs eae 1 ne ‘ 
omitted in this edition ; more part cularly the hastv opimon which ‘ nv frie ¢ abt « My re « i ‘ 
the author passed upon Captain Marrvatt’s writings, and other de- the « try. Sir, Pm r the ‘ ” M t ‘ 
scriptions and allusions to matters and things in England, which his” ™ a lette equest to ta P . 
. ' ‘ t : Wi ' 
Matured experience, and enlarged opportunities of observation con- ‘ 

} I This is all mere dadinage ‘ ' hal 
vinced him were misapplied or incorrect. We understand the book “| *t know, sir, whet ' ad-inage, but T know _ sail wie “ there 
meets with a ready sale sir ;" and th sme such his own pun say t * h 

A translation of Heine's * Letters auxiliary to the History of ‘cn 1 , 
Modern Polite Literature in Germany,” Gi. WV. Haven, has beer " 
3 that v iM v y $ . ‘ ‘ 1 " 
published by James Munrve and Co., Boston. Fora proper under ’ len. . ‘ : 1 
standing of this book, the reader should come fresh from Madame Mr. Edit ve terrupted, “ w ' b ’ “s 
de Stael’s L’ Allemagne, as Heine wrote with reference to that lady's etic ; ‘ ' 
’ | - We w 1 ‘ * ‘ “ ! tw 
wi * his rect bein t rrec -onf ~. % P 
) . his Ovect being partiv to correct or confirm, as the case “ Will you say the whole truth? i measure t e 4 every i ‘ « we Mr W 
might be, her opinions ; and partly to complete her work, by giving “We will.” bitterest pers ‘ : de te ctrtike 
a sketch of German literature since its appearance “ Then inform the publick from me—that Lam not to blame for the «tate v a v i very t ‘ hf 
oo ai a e ir ate tine = mares but } auth to « ' sas . . P rid a 
Che Harpers will issue Mrs. Trollope’s * Paris and the Parisians,” ‘8 streets—that I do all in iny pow chen , : ‘ . ; 
a th . ‘ k d d m m any enlarged system such as I trust to see hereafter estabis ldon up against hin ! i ¥ the Wat “t le it ! rest 
as soo : » charactenstick engraving: tende P t 
nas the characterstick engravings, intended to ulustrate it, wear india-rubber boots. I never entered into a conspiracy with Mr. Smoth gy hook of travels, andits unprecedented cel ty Will COumand an exten 
are completed They are nearly ready » Lam not ivnched, and | don’t deserve to be li is not the street-mspecto Ive 4 
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OH! COME TO ME WHEN DAYLIGHT SETS. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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A FAVOURITE MELODY—THE POETRY BY THOMAS MOORE—ARRAN ‘GED FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR, FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY C. VER BRYCK. 


GRAZIOUSU. 








Oh! come to me 
when 





Nght sets,Sweet! 
th 


day en come 


to me, 


x 


When ly go our gon-do-lets, Over the moon-lit 
smooth- 


© 














[#0 © ene ff 


ao Ss 




















! 
2a—Oh ! then’s the hour for those who love, 
Sweet! like thee and me; 
When all's so calm below, ahove, 
a 





Be-neath that glan-cing ray; With sound of lutes, and 





man-do-lins, To steal young bearts a - way. 














In heaven, and o’er the sea: 
When maidens sing sweet barcarolles, 
And echo sings again, 














So sweet, that all with cars and souls 
Should love and listen then. 
So come to me, &c. 


| 








ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





PARTY ZEAL.— Everybody knows the height to which the ze 


party sometimes rises. It rarely, however, reaches the admirable sell- 


confidence betrayed in the annexed aneedote which, we believe, now 
first sees the light. 
liant points of American history that Colone! Johnson, one of the ean- 
ot 


historians, while 


It is no secret to those acquainted with the bnl- 


out of this earthly state 
Future 
they find themselves compelled to apologize for accusing poor Nero of 
firing Rome, will be obliged also to alter their page 
nel Johnson. 


didates for vice-president, put existence 


that renowned Indian warriour, Tecumseh. 
of praise to Colo- 


An enthusiastick administration man, considerably intoxicated with the ex- 
hilarating effects of party Zeal, but more especially elated by certain homage 
at the shrine of Bacchus, in the shape of gia-toddy and hot-punch, taterrupted 


a whole bar-room of less boisterous topers with charges agamst Colonel 








Johnson, the distinguished candidate for the presidential chair; and amony 
other things, roundly asse rted that he wore ‘hono vurs Which he did not de- 
serve and had never won * Honours ' ened ant her, fiercely, what ho- 
nours '""—** The honour of having killed Tecumseh * Well, and do you pre 

presume to insinuate that he did not kill hin '—" bdo.’ —* What! Johnson 
did not kill Tecumseh ! and the whole company gathered round ina circle, 
curious for the denouement.—“*No!” said the tellow. “He did mot kill 


him.” —* And tf Johnson did not, 
thundering reply 


who ded!” Van Buren, by "was the 


Drawine.—This beautiful art is not sufficiently cultivated among 


us. In the education of young ladies it mieht appropriately supersede 
pasteboard-bormaking, and divers other accomplishments as pretty and 
useless. But drawing, to be indeed valuable, must be really well done 
A bungler at the business is worse than one who never attempts it 


There is a delightful passage in the * Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Mon- 


tagu,” on this sulyect. 

“If vou desien to make any proficiency in that art, | would advise you not 
to draw old men’s heads. It was the rueful countenance of Socrates or 
Seneca that first put me out of conceit with it; had my papa given me the 
blooming faces of Adonis and Narcissus, | might have been a more apt 


scholar: and when | told hin I found those great beards ditheult to draw, he 


gave me St. John’s head in a charger; so te avoid the speculation of dismal 
faces, which by my art | dismalized ten times more than they were before, 
I threw away my pencil If 1 drew a group of little figures, | made then 
countenances so sad, and their limbs so distorted, that trom asct of lanes 
Cupids, they looked like the tormented imfants inp Herod's eruelty, and 
smiling Venus like Rachel weeping tor her children, Though my happy 


genius chiefly led me to the drawing tragiek-comick Countenances, for Ldrew 
down the hil they looked as if they were wee and turned up the 
ends of the mouth, Which gave an amiable simper tr lower part of the 


eves fig, 


>the 





face ; with some vanity I say tt, nobody drew a compound passion, such as 
grief and joy, and pain and pleasure, better than inysell: lke my tamed pre 
decessor, Apelles, L have drawn as weil with a happy stroke of uy pene as 
it has fallen out of my hand, as ever | dei with pains and study. L have 
heard of some who have been famous landscape-painters ; others who have 
been famous battle-painters , but I take myself to have been the best hos 
pital-painter ; for | never drew a figure that was not lame or blind, and they 
had all something of the horrible to their countenances, and by the archi 


eye-brows, and the of their mouths, they looked so trat 
you would have Uhought they had seen their own faces in the 


ro WARM Mr. Barnum his 
must give place to anew and much more ingenious method 


ot then 
ened, 


openta 


tlass.”” 





New way 


” 


kooMs.— and compound 
heater 
of warming rooms. ‘The oddities of our backwood brethren are really 
at times somewhat trying to our risible muscles, but we have never 
heard a better story illustrative of ther modes of living than that tur- 
nished below by a correspondent 

One cold night in February a traveller entered the 
gian planter, 1 an unsettied part of the 
fire blazed on the hearth, but the 


of a Geor- 
A glorious pine-kiot wood 
apartment was nevertheless exceedingly 


log-house 
sty 











uncomfortable, trom the tact that all the doors and windows stbod wide 
opea, admitting the tull current of cold alr upon one side of those within, 
while the other was fairly roasting, “ Well, stranger,” said the planter, “1 
don't know how it is; [keep these tarnation great fires a-going all day as 
you see, bat somehow or other the rooms aim’'t the thing ne how.” 

“Shall Lteach you how to make them comfortable ' asked the traveller 


* Why Lreekon 1 wish you would '” 
and windows.—" Well, | declare,” 


The stranger rose and closed the doors 

NH, exclaimed the planter, after waiting 
several moments, and arranging his shoulders with the air of one who sud 
denly feels better, * well, | declare, that ts more comfortable anv how. | tell 
you what, old woman,” he added, turming to his wife, “you must recollect 
that!:"" 


. 





Verrs.—A teacher, one day, endeavouring to make a pupil understand 


the nature and appleation of a passive verb, said—* A passive verb is 
expressive Of the nature of receiving an action, as, Peter is beaten 
Now, whai did Peter do?” The boy, pausing a moment, with the 
gravest countenance imaginable, replied—* Well, 1 don’t know, with- 


out he Aoller 


al of | 


|| 
of 
i| 
| 
} 
i |} 
| 
| 
| 








| Pay OF THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 


-It cannot be said of us that we 
keep our military officers in arrears for their pay, but that pay is so little 
that the effect We 


to every five thousand eitizens. 


is the have im our country one armed man 


What does Mr Mann, of Washington, 


mean by his ridiculous appeal to the people on the expense of the 


same 


gifted with most singularly overwrought 
' 


Amenean army ’? He must be 


sensibilities, to be frightened at such a shadow Our inadequately- 
paid officers remind us of the bon mot now floating round the newspapers 
—* Ata banquet, 


Alexander 


vhen solving enigmas was one of the diversions of 


ind his officers, the enigma given was, ‘ What is that whieh 


did not come last year, has not come this year, and will not come next 


year?’ A distressed officer started up and said, ‘lt certainly must be 


our arrears of pay.’ The hing was so diverted by this witty reply, that 
he commanded him to be paid up, and also imereased his salary.” 

A 
than | 


Bap portry.- piece of downright bad poetry is considerably 


ikewarm imspiration and doubtful excellence 
ttle 


more amusing 


Che following appeared in a brisk hi penny-paper. ‘The sulyect is 





rather more adapted to prose than poetry, although, having been ar- 
rayed tn that attractive garb, we can but quote the poet’s own melo 
dious line, assuring him that such rare tributes of the muse “ can’t 
be monopolized by one !” 
LIBERTY. 
Liberty will ever bless But its fame will sometimes burst. 
All mankind with happiness. Knowledge join’d with reason’s fire, 
Liberty is power to act Lights errour’s funeral pyre 
Within the bounds of natare’s tract Nature always holds her own, 
Liberty, like food, all meed ; Sitting on her mountain throne ; 
Every one alike inust feed Operating slow, but sure, 
Must be shared by all or none, Forcing iess, and teaching more ; 
Can't be monopolized by one Making void the laws of man, 









All, when sway'd by one will fall ; And every arbitrary plan ; 

All ean best presenbe tor all Reforms alone by doing good, 

The people must themselves reveal Combats ignorance—not with blood, 

All the hts and wants they fee Still, we look on earth in va 

The interests of the moneved few In a search for freedom’s rein 

Bhi ids them from a righteous view. | Feudal laws the soil entatl, 

They ke ite for ever more While the millions starve and wail. 

Mankind tote rich and poor. Privileged and vested nehts, 

Independent parts of “s Power lifts to greater heights 

Dependent parts can govern best A 1 me ing banks 

Liberty's Inspiring breath cher make the wealthy ranks. 
Can't be able th — polies have reached to where 
Though Its fires sometimes le Nature can no longer bear 

Srothie » vet w never die 5 a essed mankind begin to see 
Cannot be so deep linmersed If they but will it, they are tree. 

Misunperstanpines.—It would be well if the thousand mistakes, 
arising from the want of eandour in fashionable life eould be as easily 
accommodated and as happily destitute of evil consequences as the 


toll nt, related with so much by Mrs. Eli 


race 


Imerous mcice 


} 
hh 


owing 


zabeth Montagu 















Mr. Page, brother to Sir Gregory, going to visit Mr. Edward Walpole, a 
tarne mat, W i Was in the street, f wed ih UNpercelVvEe when? t 
not house: Mr. Walpole’s ser is @ the g 
cane u ied them into the roor Wa ¢ 
wl wueht ita little odd Mr e shou i us Mr. Pa 
0 ed ut his choiwe of so savoury it ci va 
re rof sentiments, prevented t ev Mmons i 
the eoat, no respecter of persons or furniture, sell again 
the trame of act . Which was carved and gilt, which was 
fit for a christian, but unable to bear the shock of the lalmest t 
teces. Mr. Walpole thought Mr. Page very indulgent te his dear creny 
at, and, wondering he took no notice of the damage, said, he fancied, that 
tame goats did a great deal of harm; to which the other said, he belhevesr 
so too; at last, after much free, easy behaviour of the goat, to the great de 
triment of the furmture, they came to an explanation, and Mr. Goat was 
turned duwn stairs, with very little ceremony or good manners.” 
Scrap-nook.—We thank our friend B-—— for the loan of his serap 
book, and shall occasionally avail ourselves of its contents, with suc 
remarks as may strike us at a glance. The suljoined, which is as 
cribed to Mr. Willis, although not in his hapmest style, may amuse 


SNIP'S SOLILOQUY ON HIS DEPARTED LOVE. 


And be she dead, and am she 
And 1s I living all alone 

Ah ernel fate theu is unkind, 
To take her ‘fore and leave I "hind 


gone, 


Fires.—It has been proposed to cheek the progress of fires by co- 
vering the floors of the adjoining rooms with earth. It should be laid on 
to the depth of an inch 

Sinevtar mountatn.—Dr. Meyer relates that a mountain exists 
on the banks of the Danube, which, every year, moves sixty yards. 


| 


ee ————_—___] 


” Moma arkcHY.—Nothing is more curious to a trave tle er than to note 


ered 


the 


Monarchy now im monarchical 


how, in different countries, same thing is differently consid 
' What 
What a string in the hearts of the people is touched by the mere naine 
of How 


fly in the air! of king isa 


countries a watch-word it is 


How many hearts many greasy hats 


! 


king! beat quicker! 


In other places, again, the name beacon- 


light, a warning, a scarecrow, a thing of horrour and apprehension. 


Suggest it to a popular meeting in America, and a thrill of indignation 
touches every bosom. A German writer has the tollowing :—A mo- 
fruitful and most valuable re- 


loftier, and 


narchv is lhe a voleano—first comes the 


ri more ornamental ; then 
2 to the re 


the crater, is sometimes 


on, the people; then the woody, 


s court with its coldness and he art lessne Ss, ansWerin 


like 


others pours forth 


of ice ; and, lastly, the sovereign, who, 


perfectly quiet and harmless, at fires which, while 


they illumine the summit of the mountain, lay waste the fertile regions 


at its foot 
Stanper.— The Times has the following piece of sound common- 
Would that the | 


but remember it in the world when they hear their neighbours abused 


sense le would not only admire it im the closet, 





—*|tisa poor soul that cannot bear slander. No decent man can get 





along without it—at least none that are actively engaged in the strugele 





business life 
he 


create the envy of another, he 


ot Having a bad fellow in your employment and discharge 


him, goes round and slanders you—let your conduct be such as to 


In fine, ax 


goes round and slande rs vou. 
we said betore, 


dered; it shows that he 


we would not give a cent for a person that is not slan- 
No, no- 


0 so by correct con- 


is either a milksop or a fool eam a 


had name from a bad fe!! (and you can easily d 


duct,) it is th 


we ow, 


ve only way to prove that you are entitled to a good one. 


Speak bY THE carp.—The Baltimore Visiter gives the following 
—* How does the thermometer stand ’” asked a father of his son.— 
‘It don’t stand at all, sir, it hanes ;” was the replv.—* Well, but I 


mean, how high rit?” "—** Pooh ! 

‘Up and down—perpendi- 

* What is 
Rat 
Laue 


ys 


* Just about five feet from the floor 


you fool, how does the mereuryv range '"— 


another similar 
“Oh, 


eularly.’ The reader will 


John ?"—* Ratio, sir?” 


remember 
“Yes, 
tion.” —** Very 
Why, 


ratio and proportion 


ratio!” 





ratio, sir 


Why, 
‘Oh 





But what 


portion 
* Certainly, br 


rath well 


> iS prom 


Proportion, sit proportion is ratio 


both "—** | can only answer one ques 


d the boy 





The 


c., convey a charming i 


lines of Moore’s, “I never 


! 


PorRTRY AND PROSE celebrated 


} } 


oved a de t 


wr gazelle,” ea of this pretty erea- 


Disrael 
" 


found 


us deseri 


ut alas poetry and prose often contradict each other 


es these graceful animals :—* I must confess that we 


these els | poetical companions extremely troullesome and stupid 


sentimental and domestick of all creatures Vhs 


will attach them to you, and [do not I 


tien 





heve they are ever fairly tamed like them, in spite of their liquid 


d romantick reputatior 
and ever delightful 


, En 


locomotive steam-eng 


ly prefer what 


some fine, f 


eves ar > and infinite re are now my 


tant company, wrthfal, honest, in 


h dogs.” 





telligent, thorough 


En 


The firemen had left it, after build- 


ine, onan lish railroad, 





Maken oF MIND 


sometime since actually ran_awe 
- 


nz a fire under the boiler, and the steam getting up somewhat prema- 

turely, off started the engine with fearful rapidity. By the way of rail- 
roads, we perceive that the machine for clearing away the snow is in 
suecesstul operation, so as to supersede entirely one of the greatest 
yections to this mode of travelling 


STEAM NAVIG The project of a steam navigation between 


En 


ui two American stea 


ATION 


land and America contemplates the construction of twe English 
hundred horse power and 
little doubt that the 


ent of that cap: 


hot three 
be but 


across the ocean inde pen 


mers, ead 


twelve hundred tons. There can tine Is 






near when we shall plough | a 


cious old ocean-tvrant, the wind; and with the regularity of clockwork 
a0 


~* warranted to reach Liverpool by half-past six on Tuesday 





he corner of Nassau and Ann-streets 


All 
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